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Che Late Duke of Albany. 


THRICE WITHIN the last three-and-twenty years has 
the Angel of Death visited the household of our Queen, and 
has each time borne away a dearly-beloved one in the prime 
of manhood or womanhood. 

The earthly career of the Prince Consort was closed in 
December, 1861, in the full tide of activity and usefulness, 
and just when the nation, amongst whom he had come to 
sojourn, had begun to appreciate his value. 

Seventeen years later, in the same month of December, 
the Princess Alice was summoned to rejoin the father whom 
she had so tenderly loved ; herself, it may be truly asserted, 
a victim to her intense maternal devotion. 

And now once more the nation is plunged in mourning for 
the youngest son of the Queen. Not two years have elapsed 
since the joy-bells of his wedding rang out. Now the nation 
stands, as it were, bareheaded round his open grave, listens 
to the solemn words, “Dust to dust,” the doom alike of 
princes and paupers, and, recognising that the Royal Family 
is typical of, and allied to, all the families of the British 
Empire, extends its hearty sympathy to the bereaved Queen, 
the widowed mother, and the orphaned child. 

Our daily contemporaries have already teemed with 
memoirs of the departed Prince, and we ourselves, at the 
time of his marriage, published a full and authentic narrative 
of his career up to that date. A very brief summary will 
therefore suffice on the present occasion. 

Prince Leopold, the fourth and youngest son of the Queen, 
was born at Buckingham Palace on April 7th, 1853. He was 
christened a few weeks later in the Private Chapel of the 
Palace “with much pomp,” his other names being George 
Duncan Albert. Leopold was in grateful regard of the wise 
King of the Belgians, beloved of our Queen; Duncan, as 
Her Majesty has herself told us, “A compliment to dear 
Scotland.” 

In one very important respect Prince Leopold differed 
from all his brothers and sisters. They were blessed with 
sound health; he was an invalid from his cradle. Such 
careers, therefore, as those which are afforded by the Army 
and Navy were closed against him, nor could he participate 
in the manly exercises and pastimes in which his eldest 
brother is so proficient. And, besides the delicacy of con- 
stitution which he displayed from his birth, he was more 
unfortunate than are most young persons in the special 
illnesses which beset him. .He suffered severely from measles, 
and, later on, barely escaped with his life from a serious 
attack of typhoid fever. Under such circumstances, it would 
not have been strange if a young man, like Prince Leopold, 
who was not obliged to work as are many humbler mortals, 
and who probably never in his whole life felt the delightful 
sensation of buoyant health—if a youth so placed had shown 
a distaste and aversion for all intellectual labour. 

Far otherwise, however, was it with Prince Leopold. He 
showed from the outset that he had in an especial manner 
inherited the studious tastes of his gifted father, and, during 
his residence at the University of Oxford, which began in 


the year 1872, he showed himself a wise and diligent student. | 


He possessed an advantage over ordinary undergraduates, 
who are necessarily trammelled by college and university 
rules, in that he could choose for himself a highly diversified 
curriculum, Thus he studied physical science, chemistry, 
geology, and physiology, history, political economy, modern 


languages, music, and—a characteristically modern branch of © 


learning—the science of sanitation. 

He was, moreover, as cosmopolitan in his amusements as 
in his studies, and though considerations of health com- 
pelled hin to decline the traditional hospitalities which 
would otherwise have been profusely showered upon him, he 
entertained his friends at Wykeham House, a dwelling in the 
outskirts of the town, where he resided; and he be- 
longed to several clubs, especially the Union, where he 
often listened to the debates, read magazines, or played 
chess, A fellow-student, writing in the Pail Mall Gazette 
concerning this period in the Prince’s career, says: “ His 
house, bright with creepers and flowers, and with the lawn 
behind it, where the tent was spread for summer delights, 
His visiting-book formed 
an index to his wide acquaintance, and would tell how 
popular and well-beloved he was in the University. He was 
ready to take interest in all. And it was this ready sym- 
pathy with every phase of University life that made Prince 
Leopold so truly dear to Oxford men. They loved himself 
also because he was himself; always affable and unassuming 
and thoughtful for others ; ready to show his photographs or 
pictures, or sing, or play the round game of cards which 
usually ended his dinner-parties. He did not often row, for 
his health forbade it. He was, however, an-active member 
of the Apollo Lodge, and quickly became an adept in the 
craft of Freemasonry. But he led no desultory «dzlettante 
life. There was solid work done in his study. He passed 
with considerable credit an examination in foreign languages ; 
and it is no secret that his D.C.L, degree represented great 
abilities, great industry, and wide reading.” 

In the year 1876 Prince Leopold was fairly launched upon 
the world, his personal staff was increased, and he began an 
extensive series of independent excursions both at home and 
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abroad. Considering his precarious health he was remark- 
ably active and energetic. In the year 1879, for example, we 
hear of his being entertained by the President of the 
French Republic at the Elyseé, Paris, of his joining in the 
Carnival at Nice, visiting Corsica, climbing Mount Vesuvius, 
investigating the ruins of Pompeii, attending mass at St. 
Mark’s, Venice, visiting Milan and Turin, and finally 
spending day after day in the Paris Exhibition. Previously 
to thishe had visited inan Admiralty yacht, the Lzvely, 
most places of interest on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom. In 1880 he made a still more extensive visit to 
Canada and the United States. 

Thus from books and men and countries Prince Leopold 
had gathered together a weil-matured stock of learning and 
wisdom. Moreover, at the very outset of his career, he saw 
the full value of the Prince Consort’s example, and set 
himself to follow it. Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, 
encouraged this praiseworthy resolution in a noteworthy 
speech which he made in 1874. He said: “The Prince 
Consort refined the tastes, he multiplied the enjoyments, and 
he elevated the moral sense of the great body of the people. 
The example of such a father will guide and animate Prince 
Leopold, who is a student, and of no common order. He is 
predisposed to pursuits of science and learning, and to the 
cultivation of those fine arts which adorn life and lend 
lustre to a nation.” 


One of the duties assigned by public opinion to the Royal. 


Princes of the British Empire is that of taking the lead in 
ceremonials, banquets, &c., connected with objects of public 
utility or charity. This duty has been cheerfully fulfilled by 
the Princes both of the past and the present generation, 
As for the Heir-Apparent’s behaviour. in this respect, it 
would almost be an impertinence to sound his praises. Not 
only is he a diligent and indefatigable worker in such under- 
takings, but, judged by a genuine and not a mere couttly 
and conventional standard, he is an excellent public speaker. 
The listener feels that the Prince’s heart is in his work, and 
that he says just the right thing. Prince Leopold, too, 
considering his frail health, bore his full share of these 
graceful burdens, and before long people discovered that this 
Royal Prince could make speeches which, on account of 
their wisdom and their thoughtfulness, were worthy of being 
read and re-read. It is to be hoped that they will be rescued 
from the virtual oblivion which overtakes newspaper 
literature, and published in a separate form. Let us cite a 
brief specimen from a speech delivered at the Birkbeck 
Institution in Chancery Lane in 1879. The Prince had been 


comparing life to a game of chess, and he went on to say: : 


“ Must we not sometimes be ready to sacrifice some form of 
present pleasure or profit to gain that which self-indulgence 
could never have won? Among the bright young faces 
around me many have known what it is to labour against 
the grain—to begin a lesson when they would rather have 
gone to a theatre ; to finish it when they would rather go to 
bed ; and such efforts of self-denial and conscientiousness 
form at least one-half of the benefit of education. It is a 
great benefit to fight for knowledge, to suffer for her, and to 
make her our own.” 

In May, 1881, Prince Leopold was raised to the Peerage, 
under the style of Baron Arklow, Earl of Clarence, and 
Duke of Albany, shortly afterwards taking his seat in the 
House of Lords. Towards the close of the same year the 
Queen consented to his marriage with the Princess Helen 
Frederica Augusta of Waldeck-Pyrmont, whom the Duke 
had first met at the pretty little watering-place of Soden. 

The marriage, which was a very brilliant ceremony, took 
place at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, April 27th, 1882. 
On that occasion the Duke, although he was recovering from 
recent illness, showed no trace of pallor or weakness, except 
that he walked a little lamely, leaning on a stick for support. 

The Royal couple took up their abode at Claremont 
House, Esher, a dwelling-place of sad memories. It was 
there that the Princess Charlotte, George IV.’s only child, 
the first wife of King Leopold, lived and died ; it was there 
that the exiled King of the French, Louis Philippe, found a 
home. On the 25th February, 1883, the Duchess of Albany 
presented her husband with a daughter, who was christened 
Alice, after her much-lamented aunt. 

The public appearances of the Duke of Albany were not 
less frequent after his marriage than before. In the autumn 
of last year he and the Duchess went to Huddersfield to 
visita Fine Art Exhibition there, and to open a park. On 
this occasion he delivered an address replete with good 
sense. In January of the present year the Royal couple 


went on an interesting and useful tour in the North of 


England, first visiting the Duke of Westminster at his 
Cheshire seat and then going on to Liverpool, where the 
Duke distributed the certificates to the pupils in the 
elementary schools of the town. Here, as on former occa- 
sions, he pointed out how much might be done for the people 
in the matter of amusements, putting the case very plainly 
in this simple question : “How could a man feel himself so 
separate from his fellow-creatures as to think that the plea- 
sures which were worth his own attention were quite 
superfluous trivialities in the case of poor men and women?” 

A few weeks ago the Duke, in order to escape the bleak 
weather of an English March, had gone to Cannes, to stay 
with his former Equerry and attached friend, Captain 
Perceval. He improved wonderfully in aspect during his 


-which may be twisted to mean anything. 
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visit, and for several days past had been in buoyant spirits, 
On Tuesday, March 25th, he was at the Bachelors’ Ball at 
Nice, danced a good deal, and stayed till a late hour. On 
Thursday, at Cannes, he witnessed a festival called “The 
Battle of Flowers.” He was leaving the Nautical Club, 
where he had passed the greater part of the day, when he 
slipped, fell, an 1 hurt his right knee—the same from injuries 
to which he had previously suffered. Dr. Royle (the Duke's 
Surgeon-in-Ordinary since 1876) at once applied splints and 
bandages, and the patient was conveyed in a carriage to the 
Villa Nevada, where he was put to bed. But he showed no 
signs of great pain, he read the newspapers, and conversed 
gaily. About 7 P.M. he took some tea, and two hours later a 
light supper, after which he again read for some time. 

Dr. Royle, who slept in the room, was startled about 
2 A.M. by the Duke’s heavy breathing. On approaching the 
bedside he found him in a violent epileptic fit, He at once 
called Captain Perceval, but the fatal crisis was of short 
duration, for in six minutes the Duke of Albany breathed his 
last, in the arms of Captain Perceval. His end was appa- 
rently painless. 

The sad news, which was publicly made known in London 
on the afternoon of the day (Friday, March 28th) upon which 
it occurred, caused a most painful shock among all classes of 
the community. The Duke of Albany was generally popular 
because of the unobtrusive kindliness of his disposition, and 
was also an object of compassion because of his frequent 
sufferings from ill-health. Then great sympathy was felt for 
the Queen, upon whom for the third time the blow of a great 
bereavement has descended. She heard the news more 
suddenly than had been desired by the members of her 
household, and the crushing blow caused her to fall to the 
ground. It is officially stated, however, that although 
deeply affected by the shock, Her Majesty is not ill. She 
has derived comfort from the presence of her friend, the 
Empress Eugénie, who has in her own person undergone 
some of the sharpest pangs of bereavement that any mortal 
can endure—rank and power, husband and son, all swept 
away within a few short years. The Queen, too, has been 
to visit the young daughter-in-law who has been so suddenly 
widowed, and whose case excites especial compassion, as 
for the second time she is about to undergo the pains and 
perils of childbirth. Thus far she has shown a brave heart, 
and borne up with amazing fortitude. 

The public utterances on this sad event have been, as is 
natural, very numerous ; newspaper articles, addresses of 
condolence in Parliament, allusions in the sermons last 
Sunday from almost every pulpit. Independent of the 
announcement of a period of general mourning, and the 
reverberation of the funeral marches of last Sunday still 
ringing in ovr ears, we all feel that there has been “a death 
in the family,” and we accordingly comport ourselves with an 
appropriate sobriety, 


NoTe.——The single portrait of the Duke of Albany is 
Jrom a photograph by Van der Weyde, 182, Regent Street; 
the family group is by Hills and Saunders, of Eton. 


BELEAGUERED GORDON.—lIt might be hoped that some 
light would be thrown upon the Soudan mystery by the 
promised Government statement, were it not that Mr. Glad- 
stone is a past-master in the art of using ambiguous phrases 
But he and his 
colleagues must not suppose that if Gordon should be killed 
or made prisoner they can exonerate themselves from 
responsibility on the plea that they are simply carrying out 
the policy of their predecessors in office. Yet this is the 
shabby excuse put forth by Mr. Gladstone in reply to the 
Workmen’s Peace Association, who have been expressing 
their horror at “the wholesale slaughter of thousands of 
brave men in the Soudan.” Says the Premier, in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of this resolution :—“The covenants 
under which this country has been acting in Egypt were not 
made by the present Government.” This is not a very 
heroic attitude for the Queen’s principal adviser to assume. 
He recalls the street boy who, being pounced upon for stone- 
throwing, whimpers out, “ Please, sir, it wasn’t me sir; it was 
that other boy, sir.” But it is unnecessary to bring forward 
arguments to controvert this impudent assertion. Every one 
who has followed the course of events knows that, beginning 
from the inception of Arabi’s revolt, the Government might 
if they pleased have chosen a totally different policy from 
that which they did choose. They were really no more 
hampered by what their predecessors had done in Ezypt 
than in Ireland. But it is an unprofitable question to discuss 
who was originally to blame. The point which we rather 
desire to insist upon here is this. The trouble in the Soudan 
is entirely due to our vacillating policy in Egypt. We ought 
either to have made ourselves camplete masters, or left the 
Egyptians to manage their own affairs. And the causes of 
this vacillation on the part of our Government are twolold. 
Partly a morbid dread of French susceptibilities, but chiefly 
from Mr, Gladstone’s desire to “keep in” with people of the 
most opposite opinions,—with Workmen’s Peace Associations 
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on the one hand, and with experienced officials, who assure 
him that a bold and masterful policy in Egypt is absolutely 
necessary, on the other. This seems the only solution of the 
extraordinary behaviour of our Ministers as regards the 
Soudan—a behaviour more characteristic of Colney Hatch 
than of Downing Street ; a behaviour which has already 
caused the sacrifice of thousands of lives, and which may 
cause the loss of many more in an endeavour to rescue 
Gordon from the perils by which he is environed, and which 
the Government policy has aggravated. 


THE FRANCHISE BILL.———In the debate on the Franchise 
Bill Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and other Conservatives have 
insisted that the measure ought to be thrown out because it 
has excited little popular enthusiasm. Now, it seems to be 
true that there is no very urgent demand for the enfranchise- 
ment of agricultural labourers. They themselves certainly’ 
do not clamour for the suffrage, and by their friends in the 
constituencies the question is discussed with perfect cool- 
ness. It does not follow, however, that the majority of 
Englishmen are not firmly convinced that the proposed con- 
cession is both just and expedient. The calmness with 
which the subject is talked of is due to several causes. In 
the first place, no one doubts that agricultural labourers must 
be admitted to the franchise sooner or later ; and to most 
people it seems useless to make strenuous exertions on behalf 
of a Bill which, whether they exert themselves or not, will 
by-and-by become law. Again, few Liberals are of opinion 
that the measure will lead to very important changes. That 
agricultural labourers, like other classes, ought to have an 
opportunity of expressing their wants, and that their influence 
will in the main be favourable to national progress, almost 
all Liberals agree ; but more than this would not be said by 
many of Mr. Gladstone’s followers. A Bill which gives rise 
to such moderate expectations may be loyally supported, but 
there seems to be no particular reason why it should be 
advocated with passion. Another circumstance which must 
be taken into account is that the Conservatives do not oppose 
the measure with the ardour with which they have resisted 
all Reform Bills introduced in past times by Liberal Govern- 
ments, They shrink from committing themselves to any 
very definite statement of principle; and the chances are 
that if they were in power they would try to settle the 
controversy in their own way for another generation. The 
attack being conducted in this spirit, the defence is naturally 
carried on with less vehemence than might otherwise have 
been exhibited. On the whole, Liberals have reason to 
congratulate themselves that the temper of the people is 
what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach says that it is. Hada wave 
of revolutionary fervour passed over the nation, Conserva- 
tives might fairly have argued that the basis of the Constitu- 
tion ought not to be widened in deference to seditious outcries. 


LEADER-WRITING.——There was an amusing advertise- 
ment in the papers the other day. The proprietor of a 
provincial journal, seeking a recruit for his staff, stipulated 
that applicants were not to be “mere leader-writers.” Let 
us imagine how this gentleman must have suffered before 
his exasperation made him try to bar out from his office the 
Jefferson Bricks of our time. To be preached to death by 
wild curates was the hardest punishment Sydney Smith could 
imagine ; but it has its pendant apparently in being bored to 
frenzy by three or four printed sermons every morning—ser- 
mons of a column’s length a-piece, and all delivered in the 
same pontifical tone of omniscience. However, the leaders 
written nowadays are much less like sermons than those by 
which newspapers made their reputations in the pre-telegraph 
era, and, curiously enough, leaders are no longer so generally 
read now that they are ceasing to be like sermons. Most 
people profess that they seldom read through the whole of a 
leader, and we have never yet met a man who submitted him- 
self to the severe moral discipline of reading through every 
leader of his newspaper every morning. The reason for this 
growing indifference to the opinions of the editorial “ we” is 


frequently given without much reflection. Leaders are 
getting to be mere summaries of Parliamentary debates, or 
foreign telegrams, with just a garnishing of common-place 
thoughts. When a man has to cram a heap of news, and 
to dash off a column of words about it when most people 
are in, or thinking of bed, and labouring under the pre-occu- 
pation of not letting the least bit of latest intelligence be left 
unnoticed, he can scarcely write much that is worth remem- 
bering. At the same time, it remains to be asked why there 
should be all this violent hurry. Now, asin olden time, daily 
newspapers might find it to their advantage to publish 
leaders written with thought—that is, without over-haste. 


TALK IN PARLIAMENT,——During the present week 
several Members of Parliament, following the example of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, have complained that too much 
time is occupied in the House of Commons by the recognised 
leaders of the two great parties. This may be true; but 
Lord Randolph Churchill and his friends are mistaken if 
they suppose that Many people out-of-doors have much 
sympathy with their claim on behalf of private members. 
The belief of almost every one who takes any interest in 
politics is that while the occupants of the front benches 
might with advantage talk less, private members certainly 


no doubt simply this—that the opinions are now very © 
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ought not to talk more than they now do. It has become 
almost a commonplace that loquacity is the besetting sin of 
those who do us the honour to legislate for us in the Lower 
House. In former times subjects of great public interest 
were discussed at least as thoroughly as they are in our day ; 
but the same opinions were not expressed again and again 
with tiresome iteration. Ags a rule, those who took part in 
important debates were content to call attention to matters 
which had been omitted or imperfectly dealt with by 
previous speakers. The wise men of the present time take 
a different view of their duty, Each of them seems to 
think it incumbent upon him to begin in every speech with 
first principles, and to argue the question before him as if he 
alone understoood the real issue. The consequence, of 
course, is that debates in the House of Commons attract less 
attention, and are neglected altogether by fastidious readers, 
to whom platitudes are not made more attractive by the fact 
that they relate to politics. Political ideas are set forth so 
frequently and so fully in the Press and at public meetings, 
that elaborate discourses in Parliament, even by Ministers 
and ex-Ministers, have become absolutely unnecessary. 
ae ee 

THE CINCINNATI RIOTS———American riots are far 
more bloody than those of England. Elderly Manchester 
people still cherish the memory of the Peterloo “ massacre,” 
as it was termed, but the indignation aroused by the blood 
which was then shed shows the national disinclination to 
quell disturbances by shot or steel. In America the 
sanctity of human life is far less regarded. Witness the 
Anti-Negro Riots in New York in 1863 during the Civil 
War, the terrible Railway Riots at Pittsburg in 1877, and now 
these disturbances at Cincinnati, where fifty-five persons were 
killed, and more than two hundred injured. The cause of this 
excessive bloodshed, which to Englishmen seems so appalling, 
is that in America both mob and magistrates resort to fire- 
arms on very small provocation. Cincinnati is said to be 
rather a rowdy city, it has a large foreign population, many 
of whom are engaged in the hog-killing and pork-packing 
industry ; in fact there is a quarter nick-named “the 
Rhine,” which is almost solely tenanted by Germans, whose 
children speak an extraordinary lingo made up.of German 
and Italian, intermingled with American slang and Cornish 
mining phrases. As regards the origin of the recent 
disturbances, we cannot but sympathise with the rioters, 
who, as often happens in the United States, sought to call in 
the aid of Judge Lynch to correct the official maladminis- 
tration of the law. In Gredt Britain the Porteous mob of 
the last century was a unique phenomenon, but such 
organisations are common enough in America, and usually 
effect their purpose, that is, they hang the man they want to 
hang, One regrets thatin Cincinnati so many comparatively 
innocent lives were lost, and so much property destroyed, 
and yet that after all the double-dyed murderers who through 
the agency of corrupt lawyers and juries had escaped the 
full penalty of their misdeeds, were not consigned to the 
gallows. To our mind, the moral of this whole unhappy 
business is that there is more genuine liberty and fair play 
under the British flag (in spite of our Queen, our House of 
Lords, and our State Church), than under the Stars and 
Stripes, where all men, rich and poor, white and coloured, 
are supposed to be free and equal. 


PROFESSIONAI. ETIQUETTE.——In writing to ask the 
Attorney-General whether any substantial reason exists why 
a barrister should not take his instructions direct from a 
client instead of through a solicitor, Mr. Philip Stern bowled 
at avery old question of professional etiquette, and must 
have been quite prepared to see Sir Henry James slip his 
ball into the hands of the Bar Committee. The public, 
however, will continue to think it strange that if a man wants 
redress at law he should be obliged to employ two men 
where one would be enough. It seems hard that a suitor, 
having a simple case to lay before the Courts, and knowing 
some barrister intimately, may not instruct that advocate to 
plead for him without further ceremony. Etiquette, indeed, 
answers that a man wanting medicine goes to a doctor for a 
prescription, and not straight to a chemist ; but a man may 
go straight to the chemist if he pleases, whereas he is not 
free to use the services of a barrister without those of the 
latter’s middleman, the solicitor. The present system, in 
fact, would have its parallel in the medical profession if a 
patient could not get a prescription without applying to a 
therapeutic office and paying a fee to have his symptoms 
stated for him on blue paper. The argument that barristers 
can be better instructed by solicitors than by clients would 
be worth something if they always read their briefs ; but a 
barrister in good practice only studies the briefs in cases 
which he considers very important, and for the others he 
takes his instructions by word of mouth from his clerk, or 
else gathers the points of the case from the opening state- 
ment of the counsel on the other side. Jt happens pretty 
often that when a client has paid enormously to have his 
case written out on a hundred folio pages, the barrister after 
all masters the affair ina quarter of an hour from a conversa- 
tion with the client himself just before going into Court. In 
every country but this, suitors are left to judge for them- 
selves whether they require one, two, or half-a-dozen lawyers 
to help them out of a difficulty. Our more punctilious legal 
customs simply add to the cost of getting justice. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK.——On Tuesday Prince Bismarck 
"entered his seventieth year, and in the course of the week he 
has obtained abundant indirect proof that, notwithstanding 
his advanced age, he has lost none of his popularity. The 
majority of his countrymen are as proud of him as they ever 
were, and certainly they have good reason to be so if they 
value the security and the greatness of the German Empire. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the wisdom of those 
parts of his policy which led to the creation of the Empire ; 
but about his foresight, skill, and. energy in maintaining 
peace since the conclusion of the Treaty of Frankfort, there 
cannot be any dispute among reasonable men. Since the 
time of the First Napoleon no statesman has possessed such 
vast power ; and for thirteen years he has not once used it 
ina manner of which even his enemies have been able to 
complain. Fortunately, he intends to retain the office of 
Imperial Chancellor; but his position in the Prussian 
Ministry he proposes to resign. Perhaps it would be well 
for Germany if he would not only withdraw from the 
Prussian Cabinet, but absolutely cease to exercise any 
influence over its proceedings. For Prince Bismarck, with 
all his genius as a Foreign Minister, has never shown much 
aptitude for the details of domestic legislation. His 
Socialist schemes, which he advocates with great earnest- 
ness, please nobody ; and, if they became law, they would 
probably excite among the working classes vague hopes of a 
kind that Parliaments cannot gratify. His real work is in 
diplomacy, and there are few Germans who would not be 
well pleased if for the future he confined himself wholly to 
he control of international relations, 


ne 


WILL THE Pore LEAvE ROME ?——The Allocution pro- 
nounced by Leo XIII. at the recent Consistory has been 
published, with the original text, it is said, considerably 
revised and softened down. In its present form it contains 
no hint of any intention to leave Rome, but the sharpness 
and severity of its tone recall rather the utterances of 
Pius 1X. than those of the present cautious Pontiff. The 
wrath of the Pope appears to have been aroused: by a some- 
what prosaic incident, namely, the insistance of the Italian 
Government that the 400,000/, belonging to the Propaganda 
should be invested in Italian Rentes. To the ideas of 
Englishmen or Americans this certainly seems a very high- 
handed proceeding. Fancy our Government insisting that 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society should invest its trust 
funds in Consols! Yet the cases are fairly analogous, unless 
the spiritual independence ‘of the Church of Rome in Italy is 
asham. This subject, however, is to non-Romanists of less 
interest than the question whether the Pope is really going 
to leave Rome. It speaks well for the politic management 
of successive Italian Ministries that the Monarchy and the 
Papacy have managed to live side by side for fourteen years, 
The King, having won, could afford to be amiable ; but the 
Pope, who had lost, could not but feel bitter. The seizure of 
Rome in 1870 was an act of most questionable morality. 
But it was part of a series of spoliations which had been 
carried on since the Garibaldian rising, and it is only justifi-. 
able on the plea that it was absolutely necessary for the 
unification of Italy. Unquestionably the Pope would lose 
much by leaving Rome. He would be leaving the birthplace 
of the Papacy; he could nowhere else secure so vast and 
so characteristic a Palace as the Vatican ; the Church, whose 
chief officers have been mainly Italians, would gradually lose 
its local colouring, and become as cosmopolitan as the modern 
Italian opera, All this, however, although it might detract 
from the picturesqueness, might add to the strength of the 
Roman Church, whose most faithful adherents nowadays are 
to be found in countries far away from Rome—in Ireland, in 
North America, in Australia. But the Italians, even when 
Freethinkers, are rather proud of their Pope, and it is not 
unlikely that, if matters. come to a crisis, they would rather 
make some concessions than let him depart for a foreign 
country. 


GRAVEYARD PLAYGROUNDS. The movement for con- 
verting disused graveyards into gardens is certainly a good 
one ; but a visit to some of the burial-places which have of 
late years been made useful in this way, will rathef shock 
people who hold that there is sanctity in the ground where 
the men of old time sleep. A notice-board at the gate of the 
graveyard always sets forth that children are not to play 
among the tombs. But some attendant ought to be on duty 
to enforce these rules ; and when this is not the case there 
isa great deal of playing among the tombs by very dirty 
boys and girls, whose games and language are far from nice. 
Scarcely a day passes without bringing to our old 
London churchyards people from the country, from the 
colonies, from America, who are anxious to find some records 
of their ancestry ; and for the sake of these persons the 
churchyards should not be degraded into playgrounds, 
Again, better care should be taken to keep loafing chiidren 
out of some of the large cemeteries. Afflicted men and 
women standing beside the open earth which is soon to 
enclose a loved relation desire in these cruel moments 
when emotion masters them to be among friends only ; and 
it is a most painful thing that they should be stared at by 
the same kind of crowds which cluster round a Punch and 
Judy show. This trial is one they too often have to endure. 
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_ CANNES 


Tue town of Cannes, now connected with such sad memories to English people 
by the death of the Duke of Albany, and one of the most favourite of the Riviera 
resorts, lies on the Golfe dela Napoule of the Mediterranean, in the Department 
of the Maritime Alps. Though situated in a valley, and well protected by hills, 
Cannes is not so closely shut in as most of her neighbours, the mountains, par- 
ticularly the Esterel range to the north, being at some distance from the coast. 
Thus the climate is more bracing, while the town has spread widely over the district, 
ranging over a frontage of four miles. from the Chateau de la Bocca at the western 
end, to the Chateau Scott, near the Point of La Croisette at the eastern extremity. 
One of the finest views of Cannes and the neighbourhood may be had from 
La Croisette, whence can be seen the town and the, surrounding villages inland, the 
Cape of Antibes, and the Golfe Jouan to the east, and across the sea the island of Ste. 
Marguerite, of Bazaine and the Man in the Iron Mask fame. It is said that La 
Croisette was named from a small iron cross placed among the pine-trees, but 
this has now disappeared, although the relics of Richelieu’s fortifications against the 
Spaniards still remain in the shape of portions of two round towers and earthworks. 


CANNES FROM HILL ON THE WEST SIDE 


Cannes itself of late has become a town 


of hotels and villas, developed from its 
modest fishing existence of fifty years since, 
when Lord Brougham first brought the winter 
station into notice. As Cannes was then 


a mere village of poor houses, there is little 


of interest in the old town, and the attrac- 


tion of the place, apart from reasons of 


health, lies in the beautiful situation and 


scenery ground. The views of sea, moun- 
tain, and coast-line to be had on all sides are 
magnificent ; the hills are thickly clothed 
with pines and other trees, vines and olives 


grow luxuriantly, and the orange tree is 


found in sheltered nooks. Flowers and 


shrubs known as hothouse plants in England 


flourish in profusion in the open air, and one 


of the chief industries of the district is culti- 


vating flowers for perfumery. Another well- 
known local product is the Vallauris pottery. 
Cannes provides her visitors with due amuse- 
ments by means of a theatre and the Cercle 
Nautique, where the Duke of Albany met 
with his fatal fall. This club is conducted 
on the French system, and gives weekly sozrées, small dances, &c. 


CANNES FROM 
LA CROISETTE 


Sportsmen may find a little shooting in the mountains, and formerly 


wild boar hunts were organised in the Esterels ; but these have lately 


been discontinued through the scarcity of the animals. There is little 


fishing in the tideless Mediterranean, From Cannes most of the 


popular places on the Riviera are within easy reach, the Ile Ste. 
Marguerite is only a short sail, and interesting excursions close at 
home are plentiful. As Dean Alford says, ‘‘ One great advantage 
of Cannes is that you have actual forest scenery within fifty yards 


of your hotel.” Bracing as it is, Cannes enjoys remarkably hot 


sunshine, and, being spread over a considerable distance, is said to 


possess three or four climates. 


LA BOCCA 
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by Royalty is through a secretary, but H.R.H. paid a compliment 


“an Memoriam ’—Brince Weopold. 
MARCH 28, 1884. _ 


O City oF FLoweErs, whose arms embrace 
The blue width of the tideless sea, 
What tears have marred thy smiling face! 
How has great mourning fallen on thee! 
We held thee as a charméd spot 
* Where coy Health bloomed at Hope’s gay breath. 
Lo! in a moment Hope is not, 
And Health gives up her wreath to Death ! 


We gave him to the Southern land, 
In hope of joyful, healthful gain. 
No prescience laid a warning hand 
Son, Husband, Father to retain. 
He sought the tender, spring-like air, 
The soft, sweet influence of the sun: 
And Death stole on him unaware, 
Life’s work, Life’s joys but scarce begun, 


Son, Husband, Father! with his name 
We link these gentlest names of men: 
No trumpet blast of warrior fame 
Exalts him o’er our common ken— 
No fierce bright light of public gaze 
‘Beats on him: lying there at rest 
We see him with his Home’s soft rays 
‘Like springtime sunshine on his breast, 


And those who knew him best can tell, 
‘With eyes that kindle as they speak, 
How, where he came, the sunbeams fell 
On high and lowly, strong and weak. 

No soul but felt the gracious power 
Of Self, suppressed at Will’s command, 
Of Patience, born in Pain’s dark hour, 
Of tender heart, and ready hand. 


The tongue that ever spoke to prove 
Goodwill and Peace for human cheer : 
The keen, fine brain that soared above 
Earth’s usual sordid atmosphere ; 
The hearing ear, the seeing eye 
Were his—and ours to prize and share ; 
Though all his own the pain-wrung sigh, 
The Cross that none might help to bear ! 


To Those, his nearest, who are left 
To feel each day their need increase, 
May the Good God of Souls bereft 
Bring His unfathomable Peace, 
And, though their home be void and cold 
To mourning mother, weeping wife, 
*Twas theirs, ’tis theirs for aye, to hold 
The “white flower of his blameless life!” 
G. B.S. 


DRAPING THE ROYAL YACHTS 


THE Royal yacht Osborne, which had just completed her outfit 
for the Queen’s intended trip to Germany, was on Monday prepared 
at Portsmouth to convey the remains of the late Duke of Albany 
from Cherbourg. The pavilion on the deckhouse aft was converted 


hole of the structure being draped with 
ee The deck of the vessel, sg the me 
ildi the sides, stem, and stern, was also covere 
ai geiernme fork The Oséorne left on Tuesday morning , 
fo Cherbourg, accompanied by the Royal yacht A/derta and the 
Admiralty yacht Enchantress, both of which also had their 
embellishments draped for the occasion, 
THE VILLA NEVADA, CANNES 


i residence of Captain and Miss Perceval, with 

Bag es ee Albany was staying at the time of his death, is 
situated on very high ground, It is an unpretentious little building, 
but commands, especially from the seaward windows, a glorious 
At this season of the year the winding mountain road 
the villa is fragrant with blossoming shrubs and sweet- 


into a mortuary, 
black cloth and crape. | 


panorama. 
leading to 


in 


——— 


The Staircase in the Cercle Nautique where the Duke fell 


smelling spring flowers, The villa has a charming little garden full 
of flowers. A young palm tree was planted there by the Duke 
during his stay—a sad memento of his fatal visit. 


AUTOGRAPH OF THE DUKE OF ALBANY: 


Mr. Hemery, to whom we are indebted for the loan of the 
Duke’s handwriting, writes thus :—‘'The autograph of H.R.H. is 


Can 


_ from a communication made personally to his photographer, Mr. 


Hemery, of Peckham. The usual mode of addressing the public 


to the nobility of art when he expressed his satisfaction with the 
artist’s work with his own hand.” 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE CHAPELLE 
é : ARDENTE 


is a magnificent prospect from the room selected as the 
en charnber The body oF the deceased Prince was dressed 
for the coffin in a frock coat of violet satin (which had doubtless 
been worn at the Battle of Flowers), and ornamented with violet 
and white satin bows, with white lace draped over all. The insignia 
of the Garter were placed on the breast, on one of the hands was 
the betrothed ring given by the Duchess, and on the wrist a gold 
bracelet which he always wore, The room had been hung with 
black, and the carpet covered with black cloth. The coffin was 
almost hidden by flowers and wreaths, and indeed the whole 
chamber was filled with these votive offerings. On the wreath sent 
by the Queen was inscribed ‘‘ From his devoted, sorrowing mother, 
The coffin, which is of lead, quilted with silk, was enclosed with a 
glass cover, so that the body out be seen. The face had a peaceful 

3 the lips were slightly parted. 

rie ne of the Orleans family, headed by the Comte de 
Paris, visited the mortuary chamber of the late Duke on F tiday, 
the 28th ult. The Count, who was much affected, also paid a 
second visit on the following day. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Cannes on Monday, and at once 
drove to the Villa Edelweiss. After a short rest he proceeded to 
the Villa Nevada, The Prince was deeply affected on entering the 
mortuary chamber, and stood for a considerable time in silent grief 
before the coffin. 


VIEWS IN CANNES 
See page 320. 
THE SOUDAN—THE BATTLE OF TAMASI 


On Tuesday, March 11th, General Graham and his troops began 
their advance upon Osman Digma’s camp at Tamasi, and 
marched to a zeriba which had been prepared on the site of Baker 
Pasha’s zeriba at Samanis, about nine miles from Suakim. Next 
day a further advance of eight miles was made to Tamanhid, where 
another zeriba was formed, in which the infantry and artillery 
bivouacked, the cavalry being sent back to Baker's zeriba for the 
night, on account of want of water. The troops were now actually 
face to face with the advance guard of the enemy, who kept up a 
desultory fire throughout the night, doing little damage beyond 
disturbing the rest of our men, one man, however, being 
killed. Atsix on Thursday morning the enemy were saluted with 
some shots from the Gardner and 9-pounder gun, and retired. 
Two hours later the cavalry arrived, and our whole force began their 
advance, In this, as throughout the march from Suakim, the 
force was divided in two echeloned squares instead of one solid 
formation, which, owing to the broken ground, would have been 
dangerously unwieldy and liable to be broken, The First Brigade 
was commanded by General Buller, and comprised the Gordon 
Highlanders, the Royal Irish Fusiliers, and a camel battery. The 
Second, which marched in advance, and with which was General 
Graham and his Staff, was commanded by General Davis, and 
comprised the Black Watch (42nd), York and Lancaster Regiment 
(65th), Marines, and Blue-jackets, with Gardners and Gatlings. 

The road was exceedingly difficult, lying across dry water-courses 
in the direction of a deep nullah, and the second square somewhat 
lost the solidity of its formation. The enemy, sheltered behind 
some rising ground, suddenly appeared in sight, close upon the edge 
of the nullah, and swept upon the square with that dauntless 
courage for which they have so distinguished themselves. 
‘There was not time,” writes the Z%mes correspondent, ‘to 
get the guns of the Naval Brigade through the first line 
into position. A charge was ordered, but the savages swept 
round each flank, burst through it, and pressed it back. The 
Black Watch suffered terribly, the men being speared from behind 
and before. Thrice the naval officers commanding the machine 
guns were surrounded, and at last they and many of their men were 
cut to pieces. The York and Lancaster regiment were hardly less 
ferociously attacked.” Indeed, in the charge, the 42nd and 65th 
had become somewhat separated, so that the right corner and part 
of the right flank was left open, free, in fact, to the onset of the 
Soudanese. Moreover, it appears that our men, despite the orders ° 
of the officers, could not be induced to reserve their fire or to aim 
carefully, Consequently a dense smoke had been created, under 
cover of which the enemy were enabled to steal right upon the 
square, while their number and movements could hardly be seen. 
‘* Creeping up under cover of the smoke and sloping ground,” writes 


THE SOUDAN—BIRD’S-BYE, VIEW 


the Daily Telegraph correspondent, they dashed at the Marines 
and 65th, . . . . Quick as lightning the rush increased, and in less 
time than it takes to tell the 65th gave way, falling back upon the 
marines. To their credit be it ever said that many men disdained to 
tun, but went back with their faces to the foe, firing, and striking 
with their bayonets, The bulk of the regiment crowded in upon the 
Marines, throwing them into disorder, until everybody was 
borne in a confused mass, men and regiments being inextricably 
mixed up.” 

General Graham and his Staff tried hard to rally their men, and 
General Davis worked strenuously to induce the troops to stand their 


ground. Still the Arabs pressed on, however, and the retreat con- 
tinued, the Marines and Highlanders fighting back to back. The 
Naval Brigade, as we have said, fought with the utmost courage, 
but eventually, after losing three officers, Lieutenants Almack, 
Montresor, and Houston Stewart, were compelled to retreat, 
locking their guns, however, before leaving them so as to render 
them practically useless, The retreat was thus continued for 800 
yards, when the cavalry, under General Stewart, which had been 
held echeloned in reserve, perceiving the peril of the position, swept 
down, led by Colonel Wood, upon the foe. “There was not a 
cloud in the sky,” writes the Zimes correspondent, ‘*and the sabres, 


fa ele ein ieee en 


OF THE BATTLE OF TAMASI, MARCH 13 
From a Sketch Made During the Battle by an Egyptian Official in the British Service 


nearly 7oo in- number, flashed in a line of blinding light. The 
enemy could be seen pausing and standing singly, or in little groups 
like deer startled by a sportsman. Once, twice, thrice, they looked 
about them and stared again, and then the sight became too terrible, 
they began to retreat. . . . . Colonel Wood sounded a halt, 
dismounted his men, and plied the wavering savages with carbine 
fire.” By this time also the First Brigade, under General Buller, 
had advanced to the assistance of the Second Brigade, and com- 
pleted the enemy’s discomfiture by a hot flanking fire. The Second 
Brigade was then rallied, and the two squares advanced steadily 
upon the enemy, regained the lost ground, the Bluejackets 


H 
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by a splendid charge recaptured the guns, and the combined 
poured a raking fire in the nullah, which speedily drove the ee 
across to the other side. The First Brigade then crossed the 
nullah (about sixty feet deep and 200 yards in width), and rushing 
across the intervening ground, some 800 yards, carried the 
ridge which commanded the Valley of Tamasi, where Osman 
Digma’s head-quarters had been established. The enemy now had 
completely retreated from the village, the only living ‘inhabitant 
being a poor wounded negress. After a short rest, and a 
hearty and welcome drink out of the wells, depicted in a 
sketch forwarded to us by Major G. -D. Giles, the troops burnt 
part of the village, recrossed the nullah, and with the Second 
Brigade returned to the zeriba. Thence, next day, March 14, 
they again marched to Tamasi, and burnt large quantities of stores 
and ammunition which the Arabs had left behind. Our loss in the 
battle amounted to 105 men and five officers killed, and 103 men 
and eight officers wounded. The enemy’s loss amounted to about 
3,000 men, of whom 600 were found on the site of the desperate 
struggle which ensued on the breaking of the square. When the 
square was broken the news spread to the zeriba that we were 
defeated, and a stream of camel and mule drivers at once began to 
flow towards Suakim, as shown in Mr. Mosconas’ sketch above, 


FUGITIVES FROM TOKAR 


THIS, a_ sketch after the second Battle of Teb, needs little 
reference. It represents the inhabitants of Tokar, released from the 
thraldom of Osman Digma and his Arabs, coming into Trinkitat 
under British protection. 

BUILDING THE ZERIBA 

A ZERIBA is an enclosure of which the sides are formed of prickly 
brushwood, in which a force is thus able to camp comparatively 
safe from sudden surprise. Then for the bivouac on the night 
before the battle the prickly bushes were cut down, and inside this 
the troops fenced themselves—men, horses, ambulances, commis- 
sariat trains, mules, and camels. ‘‘ My sketch,” writes Mr, Villiers, 
‘‘represents the pioneers cutting down bushes and forming a curtain 
round the British square on the evening before the battle.” 


THE NIGHT AFTER THE FIGHT 


“*MajoR TURNER,” writes Mr, Villiers, ‘took his camel corps 
out from the zeriba and collected the dead, slung them two in a 
net on either side of his camels, and returned tothe camp. The 
enemy fired a few shots at the convoy, but without effect.” Here 
we may mention that the various correspondents ran most 
serious risks during this battle, and indeed the campaign has 
been exceptionally arduous to the Fourth Estate. Mr. Villiers 
writes, ‘I never, in any affair, during my ‘special’ career, have 
been in more peril in getting authentic material for your paper.” 
REMINISCENCES OF AN OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 

BOAT RACE 

THESE engravings require no explanation, but we may take this 
opportunity of calling attention to the volume entitled ‘‘ Records of 
the University Boat Race.” This work, which is published by 


Messrs. Bickers and Son, was fully reviewed by us last year. . 


A new edition’ has been seasonably brought out just on the 
eve of the great annual contest. It is revised by Mr. G. G. T. 
Treherne, who, together with Mr. J. H. D. Goldie, the well known 
‘* coach,” edited the original book. The Universities’ Boat Race 
(the plural term is more correct, though the present authors do 
not adopt it) has wonderfully grown in popularity since 1829, the 
year of its inception, and in some respects it more completely deserves 
the title of ‘* Isthmian Games’ than the Derby, so styled by Lord 
Palmerston. The public are interested, partly because it is an 
athletic contest between a select body of young men, some of whom 
will probably rise to eminence in other walks of life, and partly 
because, what is not always the case in aquatics, strength and skill 
are in this struggle allowed thorough fair play. Long may the Boat 
Race thus continue, and far distant be the time when, as Punch 
suggests, it will be decided by a couple of champions tugging, in 
the same boat, in opposite directions on a fish pond! And now a 
word about this book. Boat Race enthusiasts who have not seen it 
should get it. They will treasure it, They will find in it a minute 
account of every race since 1829, a complete biography of all old 
Blues, poems, and various other items of interest. 


* DOROTHY FORSTER ” 

A New Srory, by Walter Besant, illustrated by Charles 
Green, is continued on page 333. 

WAITING FOR THE WAGGON 

WITHIN the memory of living persons there were plenty of these 
picturesque old inn-yards, with their wooden galleries, to be found 
in London and its precincts. In such a yard as this the immortal 
Mr. Pickwick, if we remember rightly, first made acquaintance 
with the equally immortal Samuel Weller ; and we call to mind a 
caricature of the same period in which a susceptible commercial 
traveller, well-stricken in years, has selected one of these galleries 
as the scene of a proposal of marriage. He has gone down on his 
knees before a fascinating chambermaid, who, warming-pan in 
hand, exclaims, ‘‘ Lor, Mr. bilkins ; 1 thought you was quite 
another sort of gentleman!” The period of our picture dates 
further hack, say, about the end of the last century, when umbrellas 
(first carried by the eccentric Jonas Hanway) began to come into 
fashion. We ourselves can remember when cn the Portsmouth 
Road—in the pre-railway era—there were three kinds of public 
conveyances, roughly corresponding to the first, second, and third- 
class of the London and South-Western. The coach, which bowled 
along at the rate of some ten miles an hour, was for the well-to-do ; 
the van, a clumsier and heavier vehicle, more like the Continental 
diligence, spent two days on the. road, and often longer in the 
winter; while the waggon (of which we read so much in Smollett 
and other writers of that day) was patronised by soldiers, sailors, 
servant maids, and such like, and was a week in accomplishing its 
leisurely journey. But in those days people saw something of the 
people and the scenery amid which they travelled 3 now they might 
almost as well be shot through a pneumatic tube. 

COLOMBO TO SUEZ wé BOMBAY 

No. 1. Asa rule punkahs are arranged so that the punkah- 
wallahs are not seen, especially ina church, but in this instance 
they are stationed in the principal entrance. 2 

No. 2. The streets in the native quarter of Bombay being very 
narrow, bicyclists generally keep to the open roads or esplanades, 
but they are occasionally to be met with in the town itself, The 
youth in the sketch is a Parsee, and probably a student. ; 

No. 3. Near the town of Suez the best path is a track alongside 
the railway line, which is unfenced, and the incident in No. 3 
happened to one of our passengers who was unlucky enough to be 
mounted on a peculiarly obstinate animal. . 

No. 4. A cummerbund isa sash, consisting in its simplest form 
of a strip of cotton or silk several yards long, and from one to two 
feet wide. It is supposed to be useful as a preventive against 
cholera, and is always worn by Anglo-Indians when sleeping out of 
doors or on deck at night. : 

No. 5. Colombo is the head-quarters of the curio seller on this 
route. They are persistent to the last degree. They refuse to take 
no for an answer, and violence has sometimes to be resorted to.— 
Our engravings are from sketches by Mr. S. Begg. 
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THE Court has been thrown into the deepest mourning by the 
death of the Duke of Albany. Full particulars appear in Sale. 
column, but we may mention here that, though completely overcome 
at first by the news, the Queen and the Duchess of Albany have not 
suffered materially in health, and remain fairly well. Her Majesty 
was unable to visit and console the Duchess immediately on learning 
of her son’s death, and remained at the Castle, where the ex- 
Empress. Eugénie shortly visited the Queen, but on Saturday 
Her Majesty and the Princess Beatrice went to Claremont, and 
Stayed some hours with the Duchess. The Princess of Wales and 
Prince Albert Victor spent most of Sunday at Windsor Castle, and 
the Princess Louise and Lord Lorne stayed the night, leaving on 
Monday afternoon. Trincess Christian visited Her Majesty during 
the day, and on Tuesday the Queen and Princess Beatrice again 
went to Claremont to see the Duchess. On Wednesday Earl 
Sydney and Lord Kensington had audiences of the Queen, and pre- 
sented addresses of condolence from the House of Lords and House 
of Commons on the death of the Duke of Albany. Her Majesty 
intended to receive her son’s remains on their arrival at Windsor 
Station yesterday (Friday), and will be present at the Duke’s 
funeral in St. George’s Chapel to-day (Saturday), occupying the 
Royal pew. The Duchess of Albany was also anxious to attend, 
but has been strongly advised not to do so, as she is in very delicate 
health, expecting her accouchement in a few weeks. It is also 
doubtful whether she will go to Windsor Castle or remain at Clare- 
mont, where she has been joined by her mother, the Princess of 
Waldeck, and her sister, the Queen of the Netherlands, the Prince 
of Waldeck being also expected. Princess Christian, who broke 
the aa and Princess Louise have also been constantly at Clare- 
mont, 

Returning immediately to town from Liverpool on learning the 
Duke of Albany’s death, the Prince of Wales only remained in 
London long enough to accempany the. Princess to see the Duchess 
of Albany, and started on Saturday night direct for Cannes. He 
arrived early on Monday, being met at the station by.the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and the Comte de Paris, and’went straight to the 
Villa Nevada to see his brother’s remains, He had wished to start 
on the return journey the same evening, but’ was so worn out by 
grief and fatigue that he stayed the night at Mr. Lumley’s house, the 
Villa Edelweiss, visiting the Orleans Princes during the afternvon, 
and receiving the French authorities. On Tuesday morning a brief 
religious service was performed over the Duke of Albany’s remains 
at the Villa Nevada, and the funeral procession started immediately, 
the Prince of Wales following as chief mourner. The whole of 
Cannes was in mourning, and the route was lined with troops, 
although the funeral was kept as private as possible’ at the Prince’s- 
desire. The funeral party travelled straight to Paris, stopping for a 
few moments at Marseilles for the officials to greet the Prince, and 
arrived in Paris on Wednesday morning. Here the Prince took a 
short rest at the Embassy, and the party again left for Cherbourg, 
where the Duke’s body was placed on board the Royal yacht Osborne, 
and, escorted by the Axchantress and Alberta, crossed the Channel to 
Portsmouth. It was expected that the body would be landed yester- 
day (Friday) morning, and brought straight to Windsor, where it will 
lie in the Albert Memorial Chapel until to-day. The funeral 
service will then be performed in St. George’s Chapel, and the body 
subsequently laid in the crypt of the Albert Memorial Chapel with 
the remains of other members of the Royal Family. Owing partly to 
St. George’s being underrepair, thefuneral party will be small; but the 
Crown l’rince of Germany and the Grand Duke of Hesse come over 
to attend, while the Comte de Paris accompanies the Prince of 
Wales. Mourning will be worn by the Court tll May 11th, general 
mourning being ordered for three weeks, while most of the foreign 
Courts have put on mourning. All engagements of the Koyal 
Family have also been postponed, and the Royal wedding at 
Darmstadt has been deferred, Prince Louis of Battenberg, the 
bridegroom-elect, having come back to England at once. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was to leave Crete on Tuesday for 
Phalerum. ‘The Duchess has gone to Eastwell, being unable to 
attend the Duke of Albany’s funeral, as she also shortly expects her 
accouchement.—Prince George of Wales, in the Canxada, has been 
at St. Vincent, and was expected at St. Kitts on Tuesday, the 
vessel acting as senior officer’s ship in the Barbadoes division. The 


Canada goes to Bermuda early next month, 
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Tue much to be deplored death of Prince Leopold has cast a 
shadow over our land which will not soon be lifted. The official 
command from the Lord Chamberlain fora general, as well asa 
Court mourning, has been responded to most fully, and we see 
nothing but black, grey, and white in our streets and public places ; 
whilst all our principal shops are dressed with the same sombre 
hues, With a view to assist our readers in their arrangements for 
mourning attire, we visited a well-known establishment devoted to 
that branch of dress. In this case ctrape is dispensed with, 
excepting for the relatives and immediate friends of the deceased 
Duke. Black should form the foundation of the costume, but 
grey, white, and violet may be used for trimmings, &c. Steel 
grey cashmere, or silk trimmed with black silk or velvet, is 
admissible ; so is a costume of pure white muslin, serge, cashmere, 
or silk, with black ornaments. Violet also may be sparingly used, 
but only for trimmings. Lace and jet are the leading trimmings 
this season, together with fassementerie of the richest and 
costliest description, The numerous shades of slate and smoke- 
grey cashmere, some of them so dark as to approach black, 
are very much worn just now trimmed with velvet or plush 
of the same hue, with bonnets and gloves to match. Amongst 
a great number of costumes we saw a dress of black Mascotte 
silk and net covered with small hanging loops of jet beads; 
down each seam was a row of beads. Another very rich 
costume was, of black satin, the. tablier elaborately trimmed 
with a design in silk applique and jet; from the throat came a 
black lace scarf which hung gracefully to the waist in loose folds, 
and was then passed round to the back, where it was finished off 
with fan-shaped bows; the effect was very good.—A charming 
dinner dress was composed of white satin and very rich gros grat 
with Chantilly lace ; the bodice had a long point in front, and was 
finished at the back with very full drapery. A second dinner dress 
was made with a number of lace flounces on a satin foundation put 
on in vandycks, reaching to just above the knees ; from thence the 
skirt was trimmed with cross bars of jet and small tassels, drapery 
of grenadine. The most elegant costume which we have seen for 
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some time past came from Worth’s, of Paris; it was made of the 
richest silver grey satin, elaborately embroidered in light steel beads, 
and trimmed with Brussels lace outlined with spangles, which had 
a most original effect ; the upper dress and train were of droché silk, 
with a bold design of knots and black velvet ; over a close-fitting 
net sleeve was a second sleeve in the shape of a shell caught 
together with chains of jet beads, which looked most graceful.—A 
dress of smoke grey Bengaline, trimmed with droché velvet, made 
with a very stylish polonaise, looked remarkably elegant.—The tea 
gowns were very stylish. One in particular was made of silver grey 
poplin with a train, bodice and wide panels at the side of black 
brocaded grenadine; the front was arranged with a very full blouse 
of poplin, large hanging sleeves, and lace under-sleeves fitting close 
to the arm.—A grey canvas gown was embroidered in black, a 
blouse front of black satin, trimmed with a profusion of lace.—A - 
grey cashmere gown with a satin front made in full puffings from 
the throat to the hem, trimmed with lily lace.—A black satin gown 
had a front in black and white check silk, artistically draped.—A 
Surah silk gown was made simply, trimmed down the front and 
round the hem with a six-inch flounce of jetted lace. This design 
looks well in grey. 

The mantles are particularly handsome this season. By the way, 
the high-shouldered style is now discarded, and the square shoulders 
are again fashionable, A mantle from Pingat’s was of Ottoman 
silk, very richly embroidered in a bold pattern of pines in small 
steel beads, From Henthaar’s came a strikingly-elegant mantle of 
satin frieze, a new material which is very much used for mourning ; 
it was trimmed with a ruche fringe. A mantle, which will prove 
equally appropriate for in or out of mourning, was made of alternate 
stripes of velvet and wire grenadine; in front was a long lace scarf. 
Many of the spring mantles are made with long square ends, and 
only reaching to the waisi at the back, in order to display the dress 
drapery. A stylish jacket was made with long loose front, deep 
flounces at the back, edged with rat’s-tail fringe, which is the finest 
chenille manufactured, 

The bonnets which are worn most generally for morning toilette 
are of chip or fine straw, simply trimmed with /ad//e. For dress 
occasions they are made of jet, feathers, and lace; of black lace, 
with feathers and aigrettes; French mauve (a new colour) velvet 
and jet. A very stylish bonnet was made of steel net, butterflies, 
black velvet, and jet beads. Another was of white velvet, covered 
with black lace and faz//e. A third was of white net, embroidered 
in white jet, and outlined with black beads. 

Before mid-month the mourning costumes will in many cases 
have given place to more festive attire. 

We. learn from very reliable Parisian authority that the fashions 
for spring are less eccentric and more ladylike than they have been 
for some time past. Cats and owls, rats and mice, and other vermin 
are banished from hats and bonnets, the leading trimmings for 
which are in gold or silver network; very pretty effects are pro- 
duced with golden wheat and buttercups mixed with spring flowers, 
in satin or velvet, on bonnets of net outlined with goid thread. 
Butterflies and brilliant-hued beetles are still very much worn, the 
former sometimes exact imitations of Nature, in velvet or satin, 


- hand-painted-in colour, the latter in burnished gold or steel; or the 


veritable insects themselves, brought expressly from their tropical 
homes. Bonnets are more varied in shape and material than ever ; 
some are still very small and close-fitting to the head; others with 
raised fronts and high trimmings to correspond with the present 
mode of dressing the hair. Amongst the revivals are crinoline straw 
bonnets ; they are semi-transparent, and must: be lined with a colour. 
Fancy straws of every description are worn this spring, trimmed with 
satin and velvet, tufts of ostrich tips, and marabout aigrettes. 
Hats are made with high crowns and narrow brims for the most 
part, but the more graceful and becoming boat-shape is sometimes 
alopted, they are often made with transparent crowns of net or tulle, 
for morning wear shot silk scarves, or handkerchiefs are twisted 
carelessly round the crown and fastened with pins. Unless the dress 
be black, when any coloured bonnet or hat may be worn with it, 
the entire costume must be of the same hue. 

What are called ‘‘Soirées des ‘l'étes” have been all the rage lately in 
Paris ; the dress is of the ordinary evening description, but the head 
is arranged in some fanciful style. For example, a French leader of 
fashion recently appeared at a soirée as an old doctor of the 
eighteenth century ; her hair was powdered, she wore large silver- 
rimmed spectacles and a three-cornered hat ; she leant upon a cane, 
and was wrapped in a brown cloak. After a short time she removed 
the hat and spectacles, and looked charming in powder. Much 
amusement may be had ont of these ‘‘ Soirées des Tétes,” and they 
are not so difficult to get up as a dal costzemeé. 

SS 
WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 


From MARCH 27 TO APRIL 2, 1884 (INCLUSIVE). 
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EXxpLANATION.—The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight, ‘Uhe fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarks. —The past week has witnessed a change from dull and dry 
weather, with cold easterly to north-easterly winds, to fine, though somewhat 
showery weather, with warm southerly winds. During the first part ot the 
period an area of high pressure lay over Scandinavia, while relatively low pres- 
sure existed over the north of Spain. Co'd winds, mostly from some poiat north 
of east, prevailed over the greater part of the country, with overcast and dry 
weather. On Sunday (oth ult.) a change in the distribution of pressure over 
our islands took place, for while the highest readings were still found in the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf of Bothnia, an area of low pressure appeared off our 
western coasts, and gradients for moderate southerly winds became :airly general. 
The sky now gradually cleared, temperature rose quickly (clearly shown in 
accompanying diagram), the air became much softer, and fine weather set in at 
nearly all places. ‘he barometer was highest (30°16 inches) on Thursday 
(27th ult.) ; lowest (29’50 inches) on Monday (31st ult.) ; range, | 0°66_inch. 
‘Temperature was highest (68°) on Wednesday (2nd inst.) ; lowest (37°) on Friday 
(28th _ult.); range, 32°. - Early on Thursday (3rd inst.) there was a sharp 


thunderstorm. 
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OSMAN pigMA’S CAMP BEHIND THE RIDGE 
NULLAH FRost wrcit THE ARABS MADE THEIR GREAT ATTACK ON THE SECOND BRIGADE SQUARE 


FIRST BRIGADE SQUARE NOT YET ENGAGED 


CAVALRY BRIGADE IN SQUADRONS, SEVEN ECHELONS 


SECOND BRIGADE SQUARE ENGAGED WITH THE E! 


MARINES DOUBLING UF 


MOUNTED INFANTRY 


FLANK OF SQUARE MARCHING UP IN FOURS CAMEL BATTERIES 


ABYSSINIAN SCOUTS RETIRING SLOWLY WITH A WOUNDED CHIEF 

K IR. SCUDAD s ” AN 
MR. SCUDAMORE, OF ‘THE TIMES,” AND MR. F, VILLIERS, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, GALLOPING FROM THE FIRST TO THE SECOND BRIGADE 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE BATTLE 


DIRECTION OF NULLAH FROM WHICH ‘THE ARABS MADE THEIR ASSAULT DIRECTION OF FIRST BRIGADE SQUARE 


RLUE-JACKETS RUNNING UP A GATLING MEN OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH 


MEN OF THE FORTY-SECOND 


A CRITICAL MOMENT-THE ENEMY CHARGING THE SECOND BRIGADE SQUARE 

were in action for a few brief moments only. . . . The Arabs poured in from every part of the slope, but more particularly along the 

poised their spears aloft, and threw themselves on to the front and right flank ofour square. No words can 

L saw them fall as they crowded onwards, swarm after swarm, with the disorder but with the single 
And the Atabs crushed it in becausé 


elbow room to use their: weapons, The machine guns, which had been hurried up, 
not invaded--or, as it would be called; broken. 


On reaching the squarethe Arabs jumped up, so to speak, to their full height, extended their shields, 
owned troops in the British army, Through the smoke and dust, with their bright spears gleaming, 


“ ; 4 
The line stopped short, and in a few moments the Arab rush took place, and the Highlanders and 65th were so closely packed together that they had hardly 
qual advance of the battalions. They were killed as soon as theyentered, Zhe square was crushed inwards, 


eae He of the ravines. A great cloud of them scudded swiftly along, each man with his body inclined forwards and downwards, and with his lance in rest. 
lescribe ee tush of those tall, handsome, brown-skinned savages, with nothing but a spear, a stick, and not always a shield, upon some of the best disciplined and most ren\ 
Tee al RY t horde of wild beasts. . . . Only three or four, however, really broke the square. They forced their path in by the gap created in the right front and right flank by the une 
e¥ fell with such swift siddénness upon the Highlandérs and 6sth that the two latter; falling back in order to load and fire, became clubbed together.” —Daily Mews, April ist. 
bad ~ 4 ea 
THE SOUDAN—THE BATTLE OF TAMASI; MAREH 18 
EndM SketcHES bY OUR SPECIAL Artist! Mr. F. VibtizRs 
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NOTICE——With this Number are issued as EXTRA 
SUPPLEMENTS @ PorTRAIT of dhe late DUKE of ALBANY, 
@ PoRTRAIT GRoupP of the DUKE and DUCHESS of ALBANY 
and the INFANT PRINCESS; and a DOUBLE PAGE 
ENGRAVING, eniztled “ REMINISCENCES of an OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE BoaT RACE.” 
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[HE ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
J ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS, including M. FORTUNY'S 
Picture “IN THE VATICAN," is NOW OPEN at ARTHUR TOOTH and SONS’ 
NEW GALLERIES, §, and 6, Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Admission, One Shilling, including Catalogue. 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of OIL 

PAINTINGS by ARTISTS of the BRITISH and 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS is now OPEN at THOMAS 
aan GALLERY, 7, Haymarket (next the 
Theatre). 


HE VALE OF TEARS. —DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the 

DORE GALLERY, Be New Bond Street, with CHRIST LEAVING THE 
PRATORIUM," and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to 6 Daily. One Shilling. 


* ANNO DOMINI.” By EDWIN LONG, R.A.---This 

+ & Great Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with Commendatore Cisext’s Picture 
of “CHRIST BORNE TO THE TOMB,” and other -Important Works, at THE 
GALLERIES, :68, New Bond Street. Tento six. Admission 1s. 


HENLEY REGATTA. Painted by WALTER FIELD. Now 
ON VIEW at Messrs. DICKINSON'S, 114, New Bond Street, W. From to 
till dusk. Admission Free. 


NEW PICTURES ON VIEW. 
SAVOY HOUSE, u15, STRAND. m 
ARTISTS’ PROOFS OF “HERE THEY COME." A Remarkably Clever Picture 
by Buinks and Pratt. 
THE YOUNG PRINCE, By Rosa BonHEUR and GILBERT. 
HIS ONLY FRIEND. By Briton Riviere and STEELE. 
POMONA. By % E, MiLtais and S. Cousins, R.A. 
Engravings of “ WEDDED," “ POMONA," “VIOLA,” “HIS ONLY FRIEND,” 
“SMOKER,” “HARMONY,” &c., 21s. each. 
GEO. REES, Savoy House, 115, Strand, London. Near Waterloo Bridge. 


ASTER ON THE CONTINENT.—The Boat Express leaves 
Liverpool Street Station at 8.0 p.m. for Kotterdam and Antwerp every week day 
(Good Friday included), Passengers leaving Rotterdam at 6 p.m. and Antwerp at 
430 p.m. on Monday are due in London at 6.50 a.m. on Tuesday. 


FARES. 1st Class 2nd Class 
Rotterdam or Antwerpand Back .. a ee ee ee ee £t 40 
Rotterdam, Gouda, The Hague, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and Back “213 4 114s 
Antwerp, Brussels and Back . % 6 igo 


: . . . . . 2 8 
For tickets, time books, and information apply at 44, Regent Street, 48, Lime Street, 
or to the Continental Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


ASTER ARRANGEMENTS.—LONDON, BRIGHTON, and 
SOUTH C@AST RAILWAY. 
ALL EXPRESS and ORDINARY RETURN TICKETS will be extended as usual. 
EXTRA TRAINS FOR ISLE OF WIGHT.—The 4.55 p.m. from Victoria and 
London Bridge will convey passengers for Ryde, Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor, Newport 
and Cowes, on April roth and rath (rst, 2nd, and 3rd Class). 


BRIGHTON.—EVERY SUNDAY, and on GOOD FRIDAY, 
A CHEAP FIRST CLASS TRAIN from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12,50 D.m., 
calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. Day Return ‘Tickets, ros. 


OLUNTEER REVIEW AT PORTSMOUTH.—EASTER 
MONDAY.—ADDITIONAL TRAINS will leave London Bridge and Victoria 
after the Special Volunteer Trains. 
For full particulars of arrangements, for both the Public and Volunteers, see special 
programme and bills. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FREQUENT DIRECT TRAINS 
DAILY to the Crystal Palace from London Bridge, New Cross; also from 
Victoria, York Road, Kensington, West Brompton, and Chelsea. 


BRANCH BOOKING OFFICES.—For the convenience of 
passengers who may desire to take their ‘rickets in advance, the following Branch 
Booking Offices, in addition to those at the Victoria and London Kridge Stations, are 
now open for the issue of Tickets to all Stations on the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway, to the Isle of Wight, Paris, and the Continent, &c. :— 2 a 
* The Company's General West End Booking Offices, 28, Regent ircus, Piccadilly, 
W,, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings (under the Grand Hotel), Trafalgar Square. 
Hay's City Agency, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Cook's Tourist Offices, Ludgate Circus. 
Gaze's Tourist Offices, rg2, Strand. 
qakins: Office, “The Red Cap,” Camden Town. 
WVhiteley’s, Westbourne Grove. 
Letts and Co., 33 King William Street, City. 
Tickets issued at these Offices will be dated to suit the convenience of passengers. 
* These ‘I'wo Offices will remain open until 10 p.m. on April oth, roth, and rath. 
For full particulars of Times, Fares, &c., see Handbills and ‘lime Books, to be had 
at all Stations, and at any of the above Branch Booking Offices. 
(By Order) J. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


HE PRINCE’S. THEATRE, Coventry Street, W. — 
Lighted by Electricity.—Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EpGar Brucr,—OPEN 
EVERY EVENING with the new Farcical Comedy in Four Acts, by C. H. Hawtrey, 
called THE PRIVATE SECRETARY, at 830. Preceded by a Play-giarism in 
twenty minutes, called SIX-AND-EIGHTPENCE at8. For Cast see Daily Papers, 
Doors Open at 7.30. Box Office at the Theatre open Daily from 12 to 5. Prices from 
1s. to £335. ‘Telephone, 3,700. No Fees or Gratuities, 


ON GOOD FRIDAY, Afternoon at 3, and Evening at 8, 
APRIL rth, a 
GRAND CONCERT OF SACRED MUSIC 
Will be given by the Magnificent Choir and Orchestra of the 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
The Orchestra will be greatly strengthened on the occasion. The programme will 
comprise all the principal gems from 
ROSSINI’S 
STABAT MATER, MOSE IN EGITTO, 
MENDELSSOUN’S : 
ELIJAH, HEAR MY PRAYER, and ST PAUL, 
Sacred Songs by Gounod, Schubert, Handel, &c. 
Tickets and Places can be secured at Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall. 
§s.; Sofa Stalls, 3s. ; Area, 2s. ; Gallery, ts. 


S!- JAMES’S GRAND HALL. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, 1884. 
Great preparations are now in active proyress for the celebration of the 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
Nineteenth Annual 
EASTER HOLIDAY FESTIVAL, 
When every item in the programme will be entirely 
NEW AND ORIGINAL, 


ALL NEW SONGS, ALL NEW DANCES, : 
AND ALL NEW AND ORIGINAL BURLESQUES AND COMICALITIES. 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN LONDON 


of the Fé 
CELEBRATED COMEDIAN AND DANCER, 
Mr. TOM WARD. & 
On EASTER MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY 
TWO SPECIAL PERFORMANCES 
Will be given each day, in the 
AFTERNOON at 3, 
NIGHT at 8, 


R, and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT, — 
Managers, Messrs. ALFRED REED and CorNEY GraAIn.—CLOSED.—Will Re- 
open on Easter Monday at 3 and 8 with “A MOSS ROSE RENT," written by Arthur 


Fauteuls, 


Law, music by Alfred J. Caldicott. After which an entirely new Musical Sketch, - 


by Mr. Corney Grain, entitled “A LITTLE DINNER,” concluding with “A 
DOUBLE EVENT,” written by Arthur Law and Alfred Reed, music by Corney 
Grain. Admission ts. and 2s. ; Stalls, 3s. and 5s. Booking Office now open from ro 
to6. Nocharge for Booking.-ST., GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE. 


MENDELSSOHN’'S ‘‘95TH PSALM”? 


will be performed by§ 


THE CLAPTON PARK CHORAL SOCIETY 
on WEDNESDAY, April 9. 


HAYDN’S SEASONS: ‘ SPRING” 


will be performed by z 


THE CLAPTON PARK CHORAL SOCIETY 
on WEDNESDAY, April 9. 


The Programme will also include 
BACH’S Motett for Double Chorus, “I WRESTLE AND PRAY,” 
and a Selection of Ballads and Part Songs. 


Vocalists: Miss MARY BEARE, Mr. SIDNEY TOWER, and 
Mr. W. G. FORRINGTON, 


To commence at 8 o'clock, at the CLAPTON PARK LECTURE IIALL. 


Admission, 1s. ; R 1 " i / 
66, Leadenhall Street eee Seats, 2s. Tickets at the Hall, or of Mr. Frank Jolly 
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i iberal Association, Sir Charles Dilke dealt mainly wit 
dae - the franchise possessed by those householders of the 
metropolitan county who are at_present without votes. The meet- 
ing was also addressed by Mr. Caine, who is to contest Middlesex in 
the Liberal interest at the General Election. ‘ 

IN THE MATTER OF THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL, a basis of 
agreement has been negotiated between Mr, Palmer, M.P., repre- 
senting the shipowners, and the Solicitor-General on the part of the 
Board of Trade. Ata meeting on Wednesday of representatives of 
the Shipowners’ Associations of many of the chief ports of the 
kingdom, it was resolved to make the withdrawal of the Merchant 
Shipping Bill a condition precedent to the holding of any con- 
ference of shipowners with the President of the Board of Trade, 


BazAaR under distinguished patronage was opened on 
Tuesday in Kensington Town. Hall by Lord Aberdeen, in the 
absence of Mrs. Gladstone, in aid of the Funds of the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society, which was established forty years ago to 
promote the general welfare of seamen. 4 

PRESIDING at a large gathering of the representatives of the 
wholesale and retail wine, spirit, and beer trades of the United 
Kingdom, Lord Wemyss protested against attempts to make men 
sober by Act of Parliament, and to coerce and restrain well-behaved 
Englishmen for the supposed benefit of drunkards, Resolutions 
against Sunday closing and local option were passed, 

THE Marquis oF NoRMANBY, who retires on pension from the 
Governorship of Victoria, is to be succeeded by Sir Henry Loch, 
who accompanied the late Lord Elgin on his special mission to 
China, and while negotiating under a flag of truce was, with the 
present Sir Harry Parkes and others, imprisoned and cruelly treated 
at Pekin. 

ApMIRAL Sir L. T. Jonzs has been appointed Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, in succession to the late Admiral Sir Sydney 
Dacres, 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY presided and spoke at an influential meeting 
to promote the establishment of a Society for the Biological Inves- 
tigation of the English Coast, with a marine laboratory and dredging 
station as a basis of operations. He urged the desirability of such 
an institution, both from the scientific and practical point of view, 
saying that from his own knowledge vehement opposition to par- 
ticular modes of fishing arose from ignorance of some of the primary 
facts concerning the mode of life of our food fishes, 

AT THE WEEKLY MEETING OF THE CITY COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS, after a speech by a member strongly advocating cremation, 
it was unanimously agreed that the Sanitary Committee should be 
directed to consider and report on the advisability of erecting a 
crematorium at the Ilford Cemetery. 

For THE FourTH TIME in five years Magdalen College has 
carried off the Radcliffe Travelling Fellowship at Oxford of 200/. per 
annum, and conditionally tenable for three years. 

THERE SEEMS REASON TO BELIEVE in the accuracy of the 
announcement, which was received with some incredulity, that a 
Civil List pension of 250/. a year is to be bestowed on Dr, J. A. H. 
Murray in recognition of his long labours in editing the new English 
Dictionary, of which the first instalment was recently issued, 

IN AN ADDRESS AT SHOREDITCH Mr, Henry George, who is 
about to return to ‘the United States, referred with considerable 
complacency to the charge of encroaching on land belonging to the 
community, brought by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons 
against English landowners. The Irish, he said, had not submitted 
to landlord tyranny as Englishmen had; and throughout Scotland, 
he added, he had found the people ripe for the abolition of 
landlordism without compensation. 

In View OF AN ADDITION to the number of Nationalist 
Members of Parliament, a scheme is to be started, under the 
auspices of Mr. Parnell, for raising a sum of 60,000/, or so, to 
enable a certain number of them, who could not otherwise afford it, 
to leave their occupations and reside in London during the Session. 

Five HunpreD AND THIRTY SHAREs have been taken by the 
Roman Catholic clergy of the Diocese of Tuam alone in Mr, 
Parnell’s Irish Land Purchase and Settlement Company referred to 
in this column last week. 

ATTEMPTS, ATTENDED WITH SOME Success, have been made 
to pass off a quantity of forged Bank of England notes, executed so 
skilfully that only experts would be led to suspect their origin. 

As 1HE RESULT OF OFFICIAL INVESTIGATIONS into the mor- 
tality of Government annuitants from 1838 to 1875, some alteration 
will probably be made in the price of Government annuities, It 
appears that at present the charge for male lives under fifty is too 
high, and above fifty too low ; while on female lives throughout the 
present charge is too high, at the age of sixty about 3 per cent. Of 
course any modification of the price of Government annuities would 
be followed by an alteration in the rate of premiums for Govern- 
ment life assurance policies. Changes unfavourable to the intending 
annuitants would be correspondingly favourable to the intending 
insurer, and vice-versa. 

THe WILL oF Mr. CHENERY, 
been proved at 21,000/, 

THE OBITUARY OF THE WEEK records the death of the eighth 
Earl of Seafield, at the age of thirty-three 3_0f Mrs. Hope, by birth 
a Frenchwoman, widow of the late Mr. Henry Thomas Hope, of 
Deepdene (to whom Lord Beaconsfield’s “ Coningsby ” was dedi- 
cated), and mother of the Duchess of Newcastle ; of Mr. Charles 
Schreiber, the Conservative member for Poole, in his fifty-eighth 
year ; of Mrs. Wybrow Robertson, professionally Miss Marie Litton, 
well known before her marriage to Mr. Robertson as a graceful 
actress; of Mr. Nicholas Triibner, head of the publishing and 
foreign bookselling firm, the speciality of which was the issue of 
works in Oriental literature and general philology, himself an 
accomplished Oriental scholar, in his sixty-eighth year; and of Sir 
George Campbell, late Chief Justice of the Leeward Islands, at the 
age of seventy-nine. : 

A‘SHOCKING MurpER has been perpetrated in the very heart of 
the City. The victim was Edwin Perkins, aged twenty-two, the 
managing clerk of Mr. Bartlett, solicitor. On Saturday afternoon 
he was left alone in the office, No, 2, Arthur Street West, leading 
from Upper Thames Street to King William Street, it being his 
habit to shut up the office on that day. On Saturday evening 
his body was found in a coal cellar on the basement with the throat 
cut and severely bruised. It is supposed that, after a severe struggle 
with his assailants, he was murdered in one of the office rooms on 
the first floor, and that he was then dragged downstairs and flung 
into the cellar. 

In View of THE ComING Tourist SEAsoN the Great Eastern 
Railway ask-us to announce that their new boats of last autumn now 
make the voyage to Antwerp in 1134 hours, They are lighted by 
electricity. The Great Eastern are now opening up the route to the 
Hartz Mountains, and organising cheap trips to all parts of Belgium 
and Holland and Germany. 


late editor of the Zimes, has 
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Tue situation in Ecypt seems to have been but little bettered, 
despite our victories over Osman Digma and the eco of 
thousands of his followers. No sooner have our troaps left 
Suakim than that chieftain reappears upon the scene, as gee at 
as ever, and announces his intention of punishing the friend ly 
tribes. At Cairo the half-and-half policy pursued by the British 
officials is creating more and more discontent, and people es 
becoming disheartened; while at Khartoum General Gordon has 
met with a military reverse, and a decided refusal from the Mahdi 
to accept the Sultanate of Kordofan, To resume our chronicle of 
events. General Graham carried out his programme on Thursday 
week of marching upon Osman Digma and occupying: his strong- 
hold at Tamanieb. ‘The enemy offered very feeble resistance, and 
that afar off, while Osman Digma himself, as usual, withdrew to 
a safe distance, so that our troops on entering the village, after a 
trying and skirmishing march, found it tenantless, and after burning 
the stores and ammunition which had been left behind, retired to 
the zeriba without losing a man. As before, the British force 
marched in two squares, the cavalry, which did admirable service 
as skirmishers, and drove all before them, being well in advance. 
The Naval Brigade was left behind, as the ground was too difficult 
to permit of the Gatlings and 7-pounders being drawn by hand. 
All the sickly troops also remained in camp, so that the force only 
numbered 3,000. As for the enemy, their numbers could not be 
estimated. Tamanieb was found to be situated on a khol, or river, 
and in a ravine commanded by precipitous huts. The village having 
been burned, the campaign was declared over, it being considered 
impossible with European troops to follow Osman Digma any 
further in the-interior in the face of the forthcoming hot season, and 
the return was ordered to Suakim. There, by Saturday, the last of 
the troops had arrived, and the soldiers were shipped off to Suez as 
fast as was practicable. 

At Cairo our sudden return, notwithstanding that we have been 
uniformly victorious, has created an unfavourable impression, for the 
natives, who do not follow the newspapers, and are ignorant of the 
modern ‘‘rescue and retire” policy, are inclined to consider 
the campaign, as a whole, a score for Osman Digma. | All the 
wounded appear to be doing well, but Baker Pasha’s injury 
in the cheek is more serious than had at first been thought. The 
bone was broken and splintered, and an iron bullet weighing four 
ounces was so firmly fixed in the bone that it had to be sawn out— 
an operation which the Colonel bore without chloroform, although 
he fainted once. Much interest is attached to Admiral Hewett’s 
visit to the King of Abyssinia, who will receive him at Adowa. 


The most stirring news of the week comes from Khartoum. On 
the 17th ult. General Gordon sent a force against the rebel army 
before the town. The enemy: retired gradually behind some sand- - 
hills, and, it is stated, did not intend to show fight had it not 
been for the treachery of the two commanding officers of the 
Egyptian army, Said and Hassan Pashas. These traitors, who 
were riding at the head of their forces, suddenly dashed back, broke 
the square, cut down a gunner who was pointing a gun, and were 
immediately followed by the enemy’s horsemen, who quickly routed 
the astonished and panic-stricken Egyptians, who, as at the first 
Battle of Teb, offered no resistance to the enemy’s spears, and were 
stabbed through the back without firing a shot. When the Arabs 
got tired of pursuing they retired, and then the surviving Egyptians 
revenged themselves by entering a friendly village and looting it, 
killing several of the inhabitants, The two Pashas, whom the 
troops energetically denounced as traitors, were at-once arrested by 
General Gordon, who, with his characteristic promptitude, had them 
tried by court-martial, and on their being found guilty ordered them at 
once to be shot. According to the latest news also—the Zimes 
correspondent’s letter dated 23rd ult.—the Mahdi had despatched an 
embassy to General Gordon of three dervishes, who brought back 
the robes of honour which had heen sent to the Mahdi, together 
with his refusal of the Sultanship of Kordofan, on the ground that 
his mission is that of ‘*‘ Mahdi” — namely, the regenerator 
of Moslemism and the restorer of all its ancient power. 
He therefore sent a dervish’s costume to General Gordon, and 
recommended him at once to turn good Mussulman. Meanwhile 
Gordon Pasha does not lose heart, and while evidently expecting 
that the British Government are sending troops to his aid, is doing 
his utmost to maintain his position. The townspeople of Khartoum 
are still devoted to him, one Aral merchant offering the loan of 
1,000/, without interest, and the city is considered safe for the pre- 
sent, while armed steamers daily engage the rebels. 


In FRANCE the greatest sympathy has been universally expressed 
at the death of the Duke of Albany, and the officials and authorities 
have done everything in their power to show all possible respect and 
honour to his remains on-their way from Cannes to Cherbourg. An 
account of the praceedings at Cannes will be found elsewhere. In 
home affairs the week has been uneventful. M. Barodet’s request for 
an urgentrevision of the Constitution has been rejected by the Chamber, 
which at last has passed_the Municipal Bill in the form returned by 
the Senate. By this Paris is divided into four wards, with a 
Municipal Councillor for every 5,000 inhabitants, 


GERMANY has been celebrating the sixty-ninth birthday of Prince 
Bismarck. He has received literally thousands of presents and 
congratulatory messages, and at Magdeburg a bronze statue of the 
Chancellor, the gift of a private admirer, was unveiled. According 
to the usually well-informed Z%es correspondent, the Prince 
intends to resign some of his multifarious functions—for instance, 
those of the Prussian portfolios of Commerce and of F oreign Affairs, 
and retain the German Chancellorship pure and simple. The two 
portfolios will be taken by Elerr von Bétticher and Count Hatzfeldt. 
Mr, Sargent, the United States Minister to Germany, has declined 
the Legation at St. Petersburg. The offer, it is stated, was. only a 
formality to enable the Minister to retire gracefully from Berlin, 


In Iraty the much-talked-of Papal Allocution, pronounced at 
Monday week’s Consistory, has been published, but the sentences 
respecting the departure of the Pope from Rome have been omitted. 
The document, as it stands, however, is a vigorous protest against 
the attacks on the Church by the enemies of the Vatican, *‘ who court 
popular favour at home, solicit from abroad, and, in short, employ 
all the artifices which seem to them serviceable in strengthening and 


’ preserving their power.” -* But,” cries Leo, NIIL., “the more they 


strive to trample upon the rights of the Church and of the Roman 
Pontificate, the more also we ought to be careful to sustain them. 
Wherefore, in the midst of this venerable Assembly, we this day 
formally reprobate and condemn all that has been done to the detri- 
ment of the Apostolic See, and at the same time we demand that 
allitsrights be for ever completely guaranteed.” The Pope denounces 
in no measured terms the recent judicial decision with regard to the 
funds of the Propaganda asa “‘heavy stroke at the patrimony 
employed by this Apostolic See for the propagation of the Christian 
faith ;” and significantly adds: ‘* All this is hard, but we foresee 
still harder trials, and we are ready to bear them. We know, in 
fact, that our enemies have determined to fill the measure of outrage 
against,the Roman Pontiff, until, from one difficulty to another, he 
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is driven to the last extremity.” This ‘* last extremity” is gene- 
rally interpreted to mean ‘‘ departure.”—Turning to Ministerial 
affairs, Signor Depretis has at last formed a new Cabinet, retaining, 
however, four of his colleagues in the last. 


In the UNITED STATES, much excitement has been caused by a 
serious riot at Cincinnati. For a long time, it appears, great dis- 
satisfaction had existed in that city against the administration of 
justice, which was declared on all sides to be utterly corrupt, and 
the working classes, in particular, were embittered by the belief 
that jurors and lawyers were alike heavily bribed to secure 
the acquittal of criminals. This feeling was roused to 
boiling point Jast week by the acquittal of a man named 
Berner, who had murdered his employer. A mass indignation 
meeting was accordingly held of several thousand persons, and at its 
close, in response to a cry, ‘‘ To the gaol,” some of the crowd began 
to march upon the prison, being joined on their way by large 
numbers, until some 10,000 had assembled. An attack was then 
made upon the doors, which, after an hour’s battering with a beam, 

ave way. Inside stood the sheriffs with loaded revolvers, but the 
crowd forced their way past, only to learn that Berner had been 
removed in disguise. They then demanded another murderer for 
the purpose of lynching him, but in the meanwhile, a force of militia 
appeared upon thescene and fired upon the mob, killing and wound- 
ing a large number of persons. During Saturday a renewed attack 
uponthe prison was made, and therelease of the rioters taken during the 
preceding night was demanded by the mob, which was again refused, 
and an attempt to fire the prison frustrated, the Court House, how- 
ever, being burnt to the ground, The troops used a Gatling gun, 
which was at one time captured by the mob, but speedily retaken by 
the troops. On Sunday the troops succeeded in obtaining the 
mastery, and were strongly reinforced. The Mayor also issued a 
proclamation of martial law, and a Committee of Citizens to preserve 
order was organised. Nevertheless, after dark, the mob reassembled, 
and a renewed conflict took place, the crowd, however, being 
dispersed by midnight. On Monday quiet was almost completely 
restored, the troops being in possession of the city, and strongly 
guarding all the most prominent buildings. During the rioting the 
mob burst into the gunmakers’ shops, and appropriated quantities of 
arms and ammunition with which to return the soldiers’ fire. 
Altogether, some fifty-five persons are said to have been killed, and 
several hundred wounded. In commenting upon,the riot the Press 
has taken the opportunity vigorously to denounce the maladminis- 
tration of justice, and quotes as an example that out of 1,500 
murders last year there were only ninety-three legal executions. In 
Cincinnati alone twenty murderers were lying in prison at the time 
of the riot. Only one hanging has taken place since 1866. 
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AT A PusBLic MEETING in the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor 
presiding, in aid of the Bishop of Saskatchewan’s Missionary Fund, 
an interesting letter was read from the Marquis of Lorne in support 
of the movement. In addressing the meeting, the Bishop of 
Saskatchewan said that his Diocese extended a thousand miles from 
Lake Winnipeg in the east to the Rocky Mountains on the west, 
and that, as its millions of fertile soil were attracting numbers of 
immigrants, missionaries were urgently needed to minister to the 
spiritual wants of the settlers. 

THE Rev. Dr. HILus has resigned the Bishopric of British 
Columbia. 

It 1s sarp that the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie has been offered the 
Rectory of the Church of Ascension, Chicago. 

As A MEMORIAL to the officers who have fallen in the Egyptian 
campaign, a chapel has been erected on the south side of the chancel 
of Trinity Church, the garrison church of Windsor, by the officers 
of the 1st Life Guards, now quartered in the Royal Borough. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS intend appropriating 
during the current year to the augmentation of stipends and » the 
endowment of churches the sum of say 25,000/. per annun in 
perpetuity, equivalent to a capital sum of nearly three-quarters of a 
million sterling. 

Own Fripay, Last WEEK, there was opened in Pont Street, 
Belgravia, a new and handsome Scotch Presbyterian Church for the 
use of the congregation which formerly attended that in Crown 
Court, Covent Garden. The architecture is of the thirteenth 
century style, and the interior, with its decorations and fittings, 
is decidedly ornate, containing not only an organ, but a quasi- 
chancel, furnished with choir-stalls. Principal Tulloch preached in 
the new edifice on Sunday. 

Tue LocaL MEMBERS of the Salvation Army have been unsuc- 
cessful in their negotiations for the purchase of the old Theatre 
Royal at Rochester, which they wished to convert into the head- 
quarters of the force in the district. It has been purchased by the 
local Conservatives, who intend to erect on its site a Conservative 


club-house. 


Tne DUKEOF ALBANY AS a MusiClan.-—- Aithough the state of 
his health did not permit the Duke of Albany to take to any 
great extent a practical part in musical performances, he wasa pleasant 
vocalist, and could accompany himself upon the piano and play 
the violin. His Fontainebleau Waltz was published towards the 
end of last year; and one or two songs—distinguished, it is said, 
for purity of melody and simplicity of character—have, it is under- 
stood, been heard in the privacy of Court circles. His earliest 
instructor in music was, it is believed, the late Mrs. Anderson. 
But that the late Prince possessed a thorough acquaintance with the 
history of the art, those who have read or heard his speeches on 
musical topics are well aware. : 
musician, who knew the Duke well, that he possessed a fine musical 
library, and that the notes in his handwriting in the margins of his 
books showed that they were to hima subject of genuine study. 
He is also said to have been a fair theoretical musician, and 
his tastes certainly lay in the direction of classical music. His 
decease caused the postponement of the concerts of the London 
Musical Society, the Royal Amateur Orchestra, and the Royal 
Academy of Music, with all of which he was officially connected. 

BEETHOVEN’s ‘* MISSA SOLENNIS.” Beethoven’s great Mass 
in D, which—doubtless owing to its enormous difficulties—has only 
been heard fourteen times in London since it was written in 1822, 
was performed by the Albert Hall Choir, under Mr. Barnby, on 
Wednesday night. The Royal boxes were craped, the choristers, 
instead of the usual coloured sashes, wore bows anil armlets of 
black ; and when the audience (the ladies, es a rule, in mourning) 
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rose in the extr’acte to the solemn strains of the ‘ Dead 
kG the Spectacle was most impressive. The per- 
British-bor d ass in D was, we believe, the second under a 
wish-born conductor since 1846, Mr, Barnby spent two years in 
lone | a choir, and latterly the rehearsals have been numerous. 
ccasionally, on Wednesday, the choir wavered, for instance, in the 
ee in the Sazctus, and in the Benedictus, But more dangerous 
ee me with that accuracy which adequate rehearsal 
PoruLar CONCER‘'S,——The intelligent foreigner who has been 
taught to believe we are not a musical pein a well have mar- 
velled at the fact that, for a severely classical programme, comprising 
a quartett led by Herr Joachim, and a couple a sonatas oye of 
which Madame Sch A ; : 
umann played, the crowd was so great on 
Saturday afternoon that the doors of St. James’s Hall were 
i cin after half-past one for a concert which began at 
ree. . The orchestra and gallery were almost immediately 
ped rp ae was soon afterwards refused. The pro- 
ay was r i 
** posthumous” cquateet in eaten "eer of Rete: Hie 
past generation declared too difficult for performance and it com- 
prised a most admirable reading by Madame Schumann of the 
Waldstein Sonata, and the first hearing at these concerts of 
Dvorak’s second pianoforte trio. Next Monday will bring to a close 
the twenty-sixth and most successful season of the Popular Concerts, 
_ OPERATIC AFFAIRS.——Mr, Carl Rosa has acquired the English 
rights in Boito’s opera, Mefistofele, which will be produced next 
season with Madame Marie Réze and Mr. Ludwig in the chief parts. 
He is also understood to be in negotiation for Massé’s opera, 
Galathée. Mr, Maas will appear on the first night of the Drury 
Lane season in The Bohemian Girl,—Before Herr Dvorak left 
England, pourparlers were, it is understood, exchanged for a new 
Opera to an English libretto for the Carl Rosa troupe.—Madame 
Valleria has consented to sing at a few performances with Mr. 
Abbey’s company, and_ will not sail for England till April gth.— 
Madame Albani is in Paris, where this week she will sing in Zhe 
Redemption, afterwards returning to England.—Madame Patti, 
Madame Gerster, and the Mapleson troupe are in San Francisco, 
CHORAL PERFORMANCES.—After many rehearsals, directed by 
Mr. Randegger, the Leslie Choir, on the 27th ult., produced, for the 
first time in England, Spohr’s Mass in C, better known as the 
“* Vocal Mass,” from the fact that Spohr expressly directs it shall not 
be performed until the executants are independent of the piano 
accompanist. That condition was not fulfilled by Mr. Randegger, and 
the interpolated piano certainly did not enhance the effect. The 
contrast between the two choirs also was destroyed by the fact that 
the fresh and powerful voices of the Royal Academy students, who 
formed the smaller choir, were almost equal in volume to the older 
voices of the regular Leslie chorus, who formed the greater choir. 
Apart from this the performance was, on the whole, excellent.— 
Mr. Manns, on Saturday, conducted Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
at the Crystal Palace, a performance which, at this institution, 
has now happily become an annual one. It is not wholly to the 
discredit of the vocalists to say that the Crystal Palace orchestra 
were more successful than the Crystal Palace choristers. 
Watrs.—M. de Pachmann has returned to London, to be 
married to Miss Maggie Okey on the 24th inst.—Dr. Von Biilow is 
shortly expected in London, and will give piano recitals on April 29 
and May 6.—Sir Julius Benedict’s Jubilee Concert is fixed to take 
place at the Albert Hall on the afternoon of June 7th.—M. 
Rubinstein, who is this week playing in Paris, has refused a splendid 
offer to give a brief series of piano. recitals in this country.—Anton 
Dvorak has promised to return to London in the autumn to conduct 
his Stabat Mater and a specially-written Choral Ode at the 
Worcester Festival.—-Mr. Charles Hallé will this season give his 
recitals at Prince’s Hall on Friday afternoons.—The centenary 
of Spohr’s birth will be celebrated at the Crystal Palace to-day by 
a programme of Spohr’s music.—Mr. Mapleson_ declares he will 
build the National Opera House on the Victoria Embankment, and 
will open it in May, 1885, with Madame Patti. ous verrons !— 
At St. Paul’s Cathedral Bach’s St. Matthew Passion will be per- 
formed next Tuesday evening.—For Esmeralda, at Drury Lane, on 
Thursday week, a new duet, new ballet music, and a new finale 
have been written by Mr. Thomas.—At the dinner of the Royal 
Society of Musicians the subscriptions exceeded 1,000. 
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Mr. GtapsTonz is back in his place in the House of Commons, 
though no one looking upon his pale anxious face, with its unvaried 
expression of continued weariness, can doubt that he might easily 
find a wholesomer place to spend his time in. It is probable that 
he would have postponed his appearance for another week but for 
the death of the Duke of Albany. This, as involving the ceremony 
of a Vote of Condolence, brought the Premier back, though it was 
understood permission was most unwillingly given by Sir Andrew 
Clark. The Vote might, for all practical purposes, have been as 
well proposed by Lord Hartington. But none could have done it 
so well as the Premier, who is a master of this most difficult kind of 
oratory, and who in the course of a life unusually prolonged has had 
many more or less painful opportunities for practice. at 

The question whether business goes forward with less friction 
when the Premier is in his place or when he is away is frequently 
debated and variously decided upon. The fact probably is that 
when he is away it is thought that business suffers by his absence, 
and when he is present people are inclined to believe the wheels 
would work more smoothly if he were away. An episode of 
Tuesday night’s proceedings illustrates the position. At an early 
hour on Saturday morning the Government were beaten by a small 
majority on Mr. Pell’s motion claiming immediate relief of Local 
Taxation. On Tuesday several questions appeared on the paper 
designed to ascertain what course the Government proposed to take 
thereupon. To the first two Mr, Gladstone replied in a speech 
that may be very briefly summarised. He pointed out that in the 
Queen’s Speech a Bill dealing with Local Government was pro- 
mised in due sequence, after the Franchise Bill and the Government 
of London Bill, That measure was now ready ; the Government 
were most anxious to introduce it; they had been hitherto baffled 

‘by obstruction ; but they nevertheless hoped by patience and per- 
severance to carry it through this Session. 

This statement was involved in a wilderness of words, which the 
House followed with some signs of impatience, for Sir Charles 
Dilke had said all this in briefer terms on Friday night. Certainly 
no charge could be brought against the Premier of lack of fulness in 
reply. However, when he sat down, Mr, Pell rose and put the 
same query in slightly varied form. Mr. Gladstone was on his legs 
again, made another speech, which Mr. Pell declared didn’t answer 
the question. For the third time the Premier rose, and now con- 
densed into a sentence everything he had to say, and had, indeed, 
already said seven times over. By this time he was growing 
irritated, and the prospect of ‘fa game opened up before the eyes 
of the Conservatives. It had been arranged that the Franchise Bill 
should be taken on Tuesday, to the displacement of the Notices of 
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Motion. A formal resolution was necessary to effect this, and there- 
upon the Conservatives broke in, led by Mr. Pell, followed by Mr, 
Chaplin, with .Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Gorst, and Mr, 
Onslow on one flank, and Mr, Labouchere on the other. For an 
he Te minutes they pegged away, peppering the Premier 
ate ds Of questions, and occupying one-sixth part of the 

There is no question that in this particular case time would have 
been saved by the temporary absence of the Premier. The whole 
thing was got up for his benefit, and it could not have been carried 
out without his assistance. Whether it was courteous, or, as Lord 
souls Churchill would say, “‘human,” thus to badger an old 
and wearied man, who had Just with faltering steps left the sick 
chamber, is a question that will be settled according to individual 
taste and gentle breeding. .The facts and their bearing upon the 
burning question of saving and wasting time in the House of 
Commons are merely noted here, 

There is not in other and general respects any improvement in 
the lamentable condition of the House as compared with former 
weeks. The Franchise Bill occupies the lion’s share of time, no 
one being a penny the better or the wiser. The debate itself, as 
compared with former pitched battles on the same subject, shows 
an infinite falling off. ‘The obvious and sufficient reason for this is 
that, whereas former Parliamentary Reform debates have been real 
battles, the present is but a sham fight. The Conservatives finally 
threw up the sponge when they passed the Household Suffrage Bill 
in 1867. The present measure, it is admitted on all sides, is but 
the logical conclusion and fulfilment of the scheme then adopted. 
This is acknowledged in the fact that the Conservative party do not 
meet the issue raised by a direct negative, and that only Mr. James 
Lowther, and, in guarded terms, Mr. Raikes, have ventured to 
speak directly against the Bill. In this state of affairs people of 
average intelligence and ordinary business habits naturally ask why, . 
night after night, should speeches be made and precious time occu- 
pied whilst, for example, the reform of Local Government, with 
concomitant readjustment of financial arrangements, are so earnestly 
desired, and might be dealt with in the time given to speechmaking 
round a question already practically settled? There are several 
answers to this question, of which one might, perhaps, be sufficient. 
There is a numerous and influential portion of the House who are 
opposed to the Liberal Government doing any business at all, and 
as long as talk can be kept up work is impossible. Talk once 
started in the House of Commons gathers bulk like a rolling snow- 
ball, and it is pretty certain that on Monday next, when the division 
on the Franchise Bill is taken, there will be more members desiring 
to speak than there were last Monday week when the debate 
opened. 

On Monday Lord Randolph Churchill, fiercely breaking in upon 
the dozing House, read ita severe and not unnecessary lecture on the 
length of speeches and the class of members who had chiefly 
contributed to it, It was Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s prolonged and 
monotonous string of commonplaces and repetitions that brought 
about this crisis. The First Commissioner of Works sinned in a 
double capacity. He was one of the Front Bench men who, in 
conjunction with the ‘*corner-men,” had chiefly monopolised the 
debate. On Thursday night Mr. Forster, one of the most prominent 
of the right hon. gentlemen who, seceding from the Government, 
have occupied advantageous positions in corner seats, interposed to 
break up an arrangement made with general consent. Mr. Broad- 
hurst was to have moved the adjournment, and so secured the 
advantage of resuming it on Monday. It isakind of prescriptive 
right recently grown up that right hon, gentlemen in corner seats or 
on the Front Bench may pick and choose their time for interposing 
in debate, and naturally they select the most favourable opportunities. 

The House of Commons being just now in ill-humour with itself, 
a faithful reflex of the attitude of the public mind towards it, is 
inclined to quarrel with everything, and has fastened upon this 
alleged favouritism. Lord Randolph Churchill’s lively protest was 
taken up on Tuesday night, and pressed home to such effect that no 
one from the Treasury Bench spoke, only one ex-Minister, and only 
one corner-man (Mr. Stansfeld), whilst Mr. Broadhurst had assigned 
to him the privilege of moving the adjournment, All this is very 
petty, but it is the history of the House of Commons just now. 
The most satisfactory prospect is the assured one that on Monday 
the debate would reach its foregone conclusion, and that in all 
probability the House will on Tuesday rise for the Easter recess. 
On Wednesday the English Sunday Closing Bill occupied close 
attention. There was a great muster under the rival banners of the 
Licensed Victuallers and the Blue Ribbon Army. But the battle, as 
was generally expected, proved a drawn one, the Bill being talked 
out by the irrepressible Mr. Warton, 


A WILD and somewhat purposeless farce in four acts, adapted by 
Mr. Hawtrey from the German of Von Moser, under the title of 
The Private Secretary, was produced at the Prince’s Theatre on 
Saturday evening with qualified success. Mr. Hawtrey, or, more 
probably, the author of the German original, has forgotten to put 
method in his madness. A scapecrace young gentleman chooses to 
visit a country house in the disguise of a clerical tutor, and is 
followed by the clerical tutor, and, in fact, by nearly the entire list of 
dramatis persone, who thereupon engage in an endless game of 
cross purposes, varied only by the flirtations of the scapegrace visitor 
and 2 youthful companion with the young ladies of the household 5 
but beyond these facts it was nt easy for the spectators to discover 
in the play any plan or design. Happily, however, the piece has 
redeeming features, one of which at least is of a remarkable kind. 
We refer to Mr. Beerbohm ‘Tree’s impersonation of the clerical 
curate—the ‘ private secretary ” of the play—a mild, meek creature, 
at once guileless and distrustful of a designing world, and whose 
fate it is to be the victim of more mistakes and equivoques than 
could be described in the limits of a brief notice. ‘Ihe portrait 
borders, no doubt, upon caricature, yet, thanks to the comic genits 
of the actor, it is at least conceivable, and nothing droller has of late 
been seen upon the stage. Roars of laughter were occasioned by 
every appearance of this amusing personage; nor did the amuse- 
ment which he afforded flag from his first appearance in Act I. 
down to the final fall of the curtain, Mr. W. J. Hill as a lively 
rich old uncle, who, mistaking the private secretary for the 
scapegrace youth, is disgusted with a miiksop nephew; and Mr. 
Carton, who played the scapegrace youth with the cool impudence 
appropriate to the character, also contributed not a little to the 
enterlainment of the spectators. Unfortunately Miss Lucy Buck- 
stone, Miss Tilbury, Mrs. Leigh Murray, and Mrs. Stephens have 
in their respective parts little chance of making an impression, and 
Mr. Anson, as a vulgar rich tailor, aspiring to obtain an introduction 
to “society,” had to struggle in vain with the difficulties of an 
outrageously farcical part. With allits faults Ze Private Secretary 
is well worth seeing, and the little introductory piece called Szx- 
and-Eightpence, an adaplation of Chez ?Avocat, is very amusing, 


and admirably acted. : aay 
‘The new theatre on the noith side of Leicester Square, which is 
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to be known as the “ Emprrz,” will open some time in Easter 
week with a revival of Chi/peric, 

The new play in preparation at the Sr. JAMEs’s is to be called 
The lronmaster, after the French original of M, Ohnet, which is 
known as Le Maitre de Forges. 

Mr, Gilbert has written a letter defending the selection of Miss 
Fortescue for the part of Dorothy in Dan’ Druce at the COURT 
Theatre, thus rebutting the charge of relying more upon that 
actress’s notoriety than upon her qualifications for the part. While 
admitting that Miss Fortescue had not previously played a character 
so important, Mr. Gilbert reminds us that when he selected Miss 
Marion Terry, the original representative of Dorothy, she was 
fulfilling the part of a ‘walking lady” at the Strand, at a much 
smaller salary than Miss Fortescue was receiving when she left the 
Savoy. We learn further that Miss Fortescue was engaged for the 
production of Patience at the Opéra Comique, three years ago, ata 
salary of 3/. per week. This was soon raised to 4/, then to 54, and 
finally to 6/.,'and this was the salary that she was receiving when 
Mr. Carte released her from her engagement in July last. Her 
salary at the Savoy was equivalent to 300/ per annum. She is 
engaged at the Court at a salary of 8/, per week for three months 
only. In conclusion Mr. Gilbert asks, ‘* Which of the recognised 
actresses who were available a month ago would his censor have 
selected for the part in preference to Miss Fortescue ?” 

The opening performances at HER Majesty’s Theatre, under the 
management of Mr, J. R. Taylor, will consist of Dibdin’s operetta 
of Zhe Waterman, with Mr, Wilford Morgan as Tom Tug, anda 
revival of the Zichet-of-Leave Man, with a strong cast, including 
Mr. Henry Neville in his original character of Bob Brierly. 

Mr, Wyndham and his company have returned from America, and 
will take possession of their old head-quarters at the CRITERION on 
Easter Monday. 

Mr. Toole has invited his brother professionals to a special 
matinée to he given on Tuesday next. That the Princess’s company 
have no objection to the humorous parody of their efforts may be 
inferred from the fact that most of them will, it is understood, be 
present at the performance of Paw Claudian, 

An adaptation by Mr. D. G. Boucicault of Ux Duel sous 
Richelieu is in preparation at the Courr Theatre. 

A new ‘‘domestic, military, and colonial play ” is to be produced 
at the SuRReY Theatre at Easter. It is in four acts and five 
tableaux, and is the joint work of Mr. Paul Merritt and Mr. George 
Conquest. 

The title of the new opera to be produced at the GLosr on- 
Easter Monday is Dick, which is, perhaps, none the worse for being 
brief. : 

Mr. Toole and his company will, during the Easter holidays, 
give a series of afternoon performances at the Crystal Palace. 

On Monday last Messrs. Holt and Wilmot revived Money at the 
GRAND Theatre, Islington. Though intended to run only ten 
nights, the play is excellently mounted and efficiently performed. 
Mr. Clarance Holt is the Evelyn, Mr. Frank Staunton the Sir John 
Vesey, Mr. F, Hope Meriscord the Sir F. Blount, Mr, Arthur Lyle 
the Dudley Smooth, and Miss McNeil the Clara Douglas.—At 
Easter a new Irish play, entitled the Donagh, is to be produced, 
with elaborate scenery, 

The Hunchback of Sheridan Knowles, played at the GAIETY on 
Thursday afternoon last, was the occasion of the first appearance in 
this country of Miss Adelaide Moore. The lady is endowed with 
personal attractions that are likely to find favour, whilst her voice is 
clear and .penetrating. ; 

Last Saturday Mr. Charles Du Val gave his 300th consecutive 
performance at St. JamEs’s HALL. 


been postponed 


have 
owing to the death of Prince Leopold, who, though not devoted to 
racing like the Prince of Wales, had of late evinced some interest 


THE Turr.—Several meetings 


in the sport, Sandown Park being a favourite tryst of His Royal 
Highness. Looking back to the Grand National of last week, the 
victory of Voluptuary was a notable one, as it was the first 
occasion on which the animal had crossed a country in public. 
The Prince of Wales’s horse, The Scot, started first favourite 
for the ‘‘Derby of Steeplechasing,” but, as more than one 
predicted, landed himself in a fence, and so put his chance 
out. The news of the death of Prince Leopold arrived on the 
course very, soon after the race was run, and with the departure of 
the Prince of Wales cast a gloom, not only on the rest of the day, 
but on the rest of the meeting, several owners withdrawing their 
horses from various events.—Out of the meetings this week, that at 
Northampton reckons about the most important, though nothing 
very striking happened there. The Althorp Park Stakes, with 
which many first-class youngsters have been associated, produced 
only a field of eight, and was won by the favourite, Lady Gladys, 
who ran second for the recent Brocklesbury: Stakes, at Lincoln. “It 
is, however, more than likely that Present Times and Satchel, who 
attended her home, will be -better animals than the winner a little 
further on in the season. The popular Earl Spencer’s Plate Scurry 
saw the smallest field on record for this event, only eight starting. 
‘The talent ” were pretty right in their anticipations, as the two 
first favourites, Bedouin and Village Boy, filled the two first places. 
The Great Northamptonshire Stakes saw another wretched field, 
Loch Ranza, the second favourite, beating six opponents. 

Aquartics,——The Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race is post- 
poned till Monday ; at least this is the understanding at the moment of 
writing. Riverside critics still incline to Oxford, but in all proba- 
bility for once in a way we shall see a very closerace. In this event 
there is no better spot to see from than Barnes Railway 
Bridge, to which the London and South Western will despatch its’ 
usual special trains. Perhaps this is the most comfortable way of 
seeing the race yet devised, 

ATHLETICS.—The Oxford and Cambridge sports, which were 
to have taken place the day before that fixed for the great Boat 
Race, have been postponed in consequence of the death of the Duke 
of Albany till ‘Tuesday next. The general impression obtains that 
Cambridge will get the majority of events; but that no “record 
beaten ” will have to be noted. 

CricKET.——-News has come to hand that, previous to their 
departure from Australia, the Antipodean team, which will soon be 
among us, defeated at Sydney, by nine wickets, the ** Rest of 
Australia,” Evans—who js said to be the best ‘all-round” man 
in the colonies—being on the side of the latter. The first innings of 
our coming visitors. amounted to the good total of 318.—All 
cricketers will regret to hear that Dr. E. M. Grace—the “ original ” 
Grace—has lost his wife. 

Lacrosse.—— Hampstead has beaten London II., and shows 
xcellent promise for next year, when it will in ail probability play 
wo teams.—The strong Cambridge University team has had to put 
1p with another defeat, this time at the hands of Heaton Mersey. 

FoorspaLt.——At last London has preduced a really big 
rowd at a football match, from twelve to fifteen thousand. 


i resent at the Oval, on Saturday last, to see 
a ee for the Association Cup between Queen’s 
Park, Glasgow, and the Blackburn Rovers; but this hardly 
compares with the attendances of twenty and twenty-five 
thousands at crack matches North of the Trent and North of the 
Tweed. Public opinion strongly inclined towards the chances of 
Queen’s Park, and many persons backed their opinion by laying as 
much as 2 to 1 on the Scotch team ; and at the starting of the game 
it seemed that anticipations would be realised, so fast and spirited 
were the Northerners in their attacks. But matters soon assumed a 
different aspect, and two goals fell in quick succession to the Rovers, 
and then one to the Queen’s Park men. Still the game was very 
even, the fact that neither side scored during the second half of the 
game showing this. Perhaps two better Association Elevens never 
came into the football field ; and certainly never was a better game 
in every respect seen at the Oval.—The death of Prince Leopold has 
caused the final game for the London Cup to be postponed till the 
rgth inst.—Scotland and Wales have played their ninth annual 
Association match, and Scotland has again won, as she has all these 


events from 1876, ; 


A WoMAN oF SEVENTY, a sweetmeat seller, having been fined 
by some rural magistrates under the Lord’s Day Act 55., with ros, 
costs, for plying her trade on a Sunday, her son addressed a letter 
on the subject to the Prince of Wales. Replying through his 
secretary, His Royal Highness expressed his regret that the Act in 
question, bearing hardly and vexatiously on so many persons, has 
not been repealed, 

THE Action By Lapy CoLIn CAMPBELL for a judicial separa- 
tion from her husband having been tried dv cameré by Sir James 
Hannen and a special jury, a verdict was given in her favour, A 
decree in accordance with it was pronounced, and Lord Colin 
Campbell was ordered to pay the costs of the suit. : 

On WEDNESDAY MR. EpmuND Vares, proprietor of the World, 
was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for a libel on the Earl 
of Lonsdale, under circumstances previously chronicled in this 
column. In passing sentence, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge animad- 
verted with great severity; on the tone and tenor of Society 
journalism. Mr. Yates was liberated on bail pending the issue and 
trial of a writ of error, which is to be applied for by his counsel. 

THE CORPORATION OF LONDON are authorised to levy a duty on 
‘Call grain brought into the port of London for sale.” A London 
miller who imports grain, and sells grain and flour, pays the duty on 
the grain which he sells as such ; but, having refused to pay duty on 
grain ground by him into flour and sold as flour, the point was 
raised in the Queen’s Bench Division, and was decided in favour of 
the miller, 

IN A CASE arising at Peckham, it has been decided by the Queen’s 
Bench Division that a tenant occupying with the ordinary agree- 
ment to pay rates and taxes is not under a liability to recoup his 
landlord for a proportion of the sum which the latter may have been 
called on to contribute to the expense of paving the street in which 
the house is situated, 

A NEWFOUNDLAND Doe, jumping from its owner’s garden over 
a wall three feet high, fell upon the neck and back of -a labourer 
who, in.a bent position, was digging a hole in an adjoining garden, 
and injured him severely, The owner of the dog gave a couple of 
sovereigns to the injured man, who, not content with this solatiune, 
brought an action for damages in the County Court, but was non- 
suited, the Judge holding that there was no cause of action. He 
appealed to the Court of Queen’s Bench. Lord Coleridge called his 
claim ‘‘ preposterous,” but gave it a grave consideration, and, Mr. 
Justice Watkin Williams concurring, affirmed the decision of the 
County Court Judge. 

In spite of his Bankruptcy, Mr. Lawes intends to continue his 
pe with Mr. Belt, and to make a final appeal to the House of 

ords, 
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Locat TaxaTIon.——The vote on this subject, when the Govern- 
ment were beaten by eleven votes, is of much interest to residents in 
the country, whose relief from certain taxes, now made local, but in 
purpose Imperial, is the gist of the matter. The Liberals who are 
counted farmers’ friends do not appear to have supported Mr. Pell, 
but they abstained from opposing him, a course of action scarcely 
to be commended as logical, and not very useful in a party sense, 
as the Whips on either side count the absentees as keenly as they 
do the numbers actually present. Among those who, being 
Liberals, did not oppose the motion, were Colonel Kingscote, Mr. 
Duckham, Mr. James Howard, Lord Moreton, and Mr. Foljambe. 
Sir Thomas Acland and Mr, Borlase, of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
voted against Mr. Pell, with whom voted the entire strength of the 
Conservative party, ; 

BaRLey.——Tf farmers are not getting on very fast with their 
barley sowings they have little excuse in the weather for delay, and 
they are throwing away certain advantages undoubtedly attaching to 
early sowings. Not only is the work, if begun early, well finished 
before hoeing takes off some of the labourers, but the crop comes 
earlier to harvest, and a better sample of barley and a heavier yield 
of straw and grain is usually obtained. The dangers of a late 
harvest are manifold. Not only is the weather more broken, but 
ripening heat is much more rare. Mildew and other diseases 
attack the grain when standing in dull and damp autumnal weather, 
There is also in late-sown barley a danger of the sced malting in 
the soil. Sowing with the drill appears to be better for barley than 
the broadcast system, as drilling favours the clearing of the ground 
from weeds, the growth of which, bad for all cereals, is quite 
destructive of a good crop of barley. After the drill, a light 
harrow and a light roller should go over the ground, 

Horses AND ENsILAGE,——Cattle had already been found to 
thrive on this new food, and now favourable witness isborne by horse- 
owners, Mr. Woods of Merton says that for two years he has been 
feeding his on ensilage, barley, straw, chaff, and oats, and the horses 
have been and are now remarkably healthy, Mr. Woods has, 
in adding ensilage, dispensed with bran. Mr. Hardy, of Weedon, 
feeds his plough horses on ensilage, also his carriage horse and a 
young thoroughbred. He gives them ensilage, chaff, and oats to 
the exclusion of bran-‘mashes and brewer's grains, ~All his animals 
have soft skins, and he wishes he had more ensilage in hand. 


Lord Tollemache also gives a limited quantity of ensilage to his - 


carriage horses, and finds that it suits them well. : 
Foot-AND-MoutH Diskasr,——Mr. Duckham has written an 

able letter to his brother Members of Parliament pointing out the 

effect this imported malady has had in making meat dear. He 
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claims to have in this letter fairly demolished the contention that th 
exclusion of cattle diseases by excluded imports from infectec 
countries would injuriously affect the meat supply of the realm. 
Mr. Duckham concludes that the present understocked condition o: 
our pastures is solely attributable to the ravages of preventible 
disease. ‘I estimate,” he says, ‘that the Irish stockowners last 
year suffered to the extent of at least two millions sterling, and that 
could the store animals from Ireland have been received as formerly 
by the graziers of Great Britain, they would have been able to 
convert them into another million pounds worth of food. I further 
estimate that the British stockowners sustained a direct loss of at 
least two millions, which together accounts for five millions excess 
of importations without affecting the price to the consumers,” 

AMONG FARMERS’ Fors there are not many more injurious than 
the grub of the daddy-long-legs or 7zu/a, The slaughter of crows, 
which look upon this grub as a particular delicacy, may have some- 
thing to do with the terrible abundance of the voracious pest, but we 
can hardly endorse the recommendation of a correspondent, who 
says, ‘* From long experience I have found that the best plan is to 
top-dress the ground with crushed rape-cake. The grub seems to 
eat to excess, and die of surfeit.” Now, apart from the costliness of 
a rape-cake dressing, it is difficult to imagine that the grub really 
dies of surfeit, seeing that, like all other insects, it naturally passes 
into the pupa state as soon as full fed. The supa does not eat at 
all, and the fly in due course emerges. If our correspondent's 
experiment has indeed been successful we should say the rape 
poisoned and did not nourish the grub, 

NatTuraL History Nores,——A trout weighing 1834lb. was 
caught last week in Lough Neagh.—The wryneck was observed on 
the 5th of March at Poole.—A correspondent writing from Fife 
complains that since his boyhood the thrush has become almost 
extinct in that part of Scotland, whence the goldfinch and bull- 
finch are also rapidly disappearing.—A_gerfalcon has been captured 
near Penzance, It seemed very weak for want of food.—A Shrop- 
shire correspondent accuses the otter of coming up from the river 
and carrying off young lambs. Have any other readers noted a 
similar occurrence ?—On the 17th of February the humming bird 
hawk moth was seen on the wing at Old Conna Hill in Wicklow. 
Tt was doubtless a hybernated specimen.—It seems very doubtful if 
the dormouse has been taken in Norfolk for many years. It has, 
however, recently been found at Bury St. Edmund’s, in Suffolk, 
also as far north as Lancaster, and as far west as Corwen, North 
Wales.—A. correspondent, writing from Lenzie, near Glasgow, 
that the starlings are abundant there, and are now beginning to 

wild, 


“UXxoRICIDE” is the latest term used by Transatlantic jouralists 
for wife-killing. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ART SOCIETY has opened its annual 
Exhibition in Paris this week. Belgium, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and Sweden are represented, besides France, whose most noted 


‘ contributors are MM. Carolus Duran, Duez, Roll, and Bastien- 


Lepage. 

A STRANGE MopE oF REVENGING HIMSELF ON His ENEMIES 
has been adopted by a wrathful Magyar in a Hungarian town. He 
hired the town-crier to go round the streets and announce loudly, to 
a vigorous drum accompaniment, that “Mr, So-and-So is a 
scoundrel.” This is called “ American vengeance,” though the 
Americans themselves have never heard of it. 

A Mute Cosrume-War is being waged in Paris this Passion- 
tide by fair Clericals and Republicans. The devotees wear sober 
garb, black, grey, or the “sermon toilet” of the deepest green, 
relieved with real violets or white flowers, while the unbelievers 
adopt the brightest hues with mundane titles, and particularly the 
‘* Diavoli” bonnets of brilliant scarlet tulle. 

JAPANESE INNKEEPERS might give many a hint in honesty and 
fair déaling to their European brethren, During the last two years 
in Japan rice and all the necessaries of life have gradually 
fallen in price, so the innkeepers decided that they ought to adopt 
a new scale of charges accordingly, Eighteen hundred met in 
council and decided to reduce their charges twenty per cent. 
When prices are low in Europe what Continental hotel-manager 
would go and do likewise? 

THE PLANS oF THRE GREELY RetieF EXPEpIvTIon have now 
been. fairly settled. The three vessels, the Thetis, Bear, and 
Alert, will start respectively at different periods from April 25 to 
May 10, and will rendezvous at Upernavik early in June, They will 
then search carefully to the south of Smith’s Sound, and the déert 
will stay either at Littleton Island or Foulk Ford to form a depot for 
the other ships, which will advance further, and to send a sleighinz 
party to examine the eastern coast as far as Humboldt Glacier. If 
the advance vessels have not returned by September 1, the Alert 
will come back to St, John’s, 

“THe DYNAMITE Monraty Review” is the pleasing title of 
a bloodthirsty periodical just brought out by the Irish in New York. 
The opening editorial address is devoted to glorifying the notorious 
explosive, ‘* Dynamite a few years ago was unheard of, now it is 
a household word. This new destructive agent is destined to reyo- 
lutionise warfare. The tyrants of the earth have spent millions of 
treasure, wrung from the people, in fitting out ironclads and erecting 
strongholds to fortify their villany. These, through the instrumen- 
tality of glorious dynamite, are now useless,” Another important 
feature of the contents is the ‘* Black List” of persons doomed to 
death by the Irish Revolutionary Committee. 

SOME Precious MAHOMEDAN Retics have lately been restored 
to Mussulman worship by the British Government—turbans, quilts, 
praying-carpets, &c.—said to have belonged to Mahomet, his 
daughter, and the Prophet’s companions, They were taken at the 
Siege of Damascus by Timour in 1401, and passed through many 
hands, till the British annexed the Punjab and kept the relics in 
Fort Lahore, where pious Orientals had to get a pass to pay their 
devotions to the sacred treasures. A proof of their efficacy was given 
when a fire broke out in the fort, for the flames were stayed at once 
on reaching the relic-room, and “‘ went out without any exertion 
from the garrison.” Now the relics have been housed on a special 
throne in the Padshahi Mosque. 

Lonpon Morratity slightly declined last week, and 1,573 
deaths were registered, against 1,588 during the previous seven days, 
a fall of 15, being 379 below the average, and at the rate of 20°4 per 
1,000, There were 11 deaths from small-pox (an increase of 8), 56 
from measles (a rise of 7), 25 from scarlet fever (a fall of 1), 12 from 


. diphtheria (a decline of 1), 112 from whooping-cough (an increase of 


11), 1 from typhus fever, 11 from enteric fever, and 7 from diarrhoea 
and dysentery. Diseases of the respiratory organs caused 359 deaths, 
being 182 below the average. Various forms of violence occasioned 
54 deaths ; 45 resulted from accident or negligence, amongst which 
were 15 from fractures and contusions, 8 from burns and scalds, 4 fron 
drowning, and 13 of infants under one year of age from suffocation, 
6 cases of suicide were registered.” There were 2,732 births 
registered, against 2,665 during the previous week, exceeding the 
average by 23. The mean temperature of the air was 4r'1 deg., and 
1°6 deg. below the average. 
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LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
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The only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 


CONSUMPTION anp DISEASES or THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
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SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D. DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


Physician to the Westminster Hospital. Phys. Royal Nat. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 

“The value of Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod] «7 have convinced myself that in Tubercularand the | 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent ina number of diseases, | various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. de Jongh* 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil possessses greater the a- 
by the world of medicine ; but, inaddition, I have found | peutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil with which 
ita remedy of great power in the treatment of many 4 am acquainted. It was especially noted, in a large | 
Affections of the Throat and Larynx, especially in Con- | number of cases in which the patients protested they | 
sumption of the latter, where it will sustain life when | had never been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver i 
everything else fails.” Oil, that Dr. de Jongh’s Oil was not only tolerated, but 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE taken readily, and with marked benefit.’ 
- Phys. Hose for Diseases of the Throat and Chest. DR. PROSSER JAMES, 


‘1 have long been aware of the great reputation Lecturer on Mat. Med., London Hospital. 
enjoyed by the Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil introduced abet : o * 
into medical nreetice by Dr. de Jongh, andhaverecom- | |‘ Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod. Tver Ou contains 
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MRS. HENRY WwooD's MAGAZINE, 


. I “HE ARGOSY for APRIL. 
é CONTENTS :— 
x1. The White Witch. Chaps. X,. XI, XII, 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 


ng. By Lady Virginia Sanders. 
By Lena Milman. 


sails over golden seas."—Daily 


2, A Dangerous Crossi 
3 Joy Love, and Life, 
4. The Channe) Islands. 

ieee. ; Saath Hluscabens, ' 
5. In the Twilight, eorge Cotterell. 
6. The Ghost of “Ours” e 
7. A Platonic Attachment. By G. M. Davy. 

Sixpence Monthly. 
FFTs EDITION OF THE 
ARGOSY for JANUARY 

, Now Ready. Also 

THE ARGOSY for FEBRUARY and MARCH. 

“The ‘ White Witch’ is deeply interesting from the 
very first Rage."— Daily Chronicle, 

“Mrs. Henry Wood's ‘Argosy’ fully maintains its 
reputation.”"—Society, 

‘A. plentiful supply of stirring fiction."—Waval and 

ilitary Gazette. 

“The 'Argosy' 
Telegraph. 

‘The. best and cheapest magazine we have."— 
Standard, 

‘* This brilliant monthly,"—St, ¥aaes's Gazette. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8, New Burlington 
Street, W. 

DISEASES of the EARS and EYES 

and ‘other Bodily Ailments CURED by Rev. 
E. J. SILVERTON'S SYSTEM. All particulars sent 
for two 1d. stamps.—Address Rev. E. J. SILVERTON, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Patients seen daily free of charge on all matters of 
health from Eleven to Two; Saturdays, Eleven to One 
SKIN DISEASES TREATED 

HOMCGOPATHICALLY, By WasuincTon 


Epps, L.R.C.P. Describes and prescribes for fifty 
varieties of Skin Diseases. ts., or 13 stamps. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, Threadneedle Street. 


pes REGENT STREET. 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES REQUIRING MourninG 


JVLESSBS. JAY being in direct 

communication with the manufacturers of the 
Goods they supply, thereby save their customers all 
intermediate profits, and are enabled to sell goods by 


the piece at wholesale prices. 
ee JAY'S, REGENT STREET. 


MOURNING FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


ESSRS. JAY keep, ready for 
immediate use, complete SUITS of MOURN- 
ING, adapted for every degree of relationship. These 
oods are forwarded, on approval, to any part of the 
Bingdom, immediately on receipt of order, with or 
without a dressmaker, free of charge. . 
JAY’S, REGENT STREET. 


REPE IMPERIAL, NEW 
MATERIAL for MOURNING WEAR. 

“Messrs. Jay, of Regent Street, London, have 
secured a novel manufacture for black. It is all wool, 
and yet looks exactly like crape, as it has the crinkled 
or crimpled surface which is anseparable: from that 
fabric. It is solid and most durable, being free from 
the elasticity of the more perishable silk crape, which 
it so closely resembles, and yet it is Blossy, _it appears 
under the name of “Crepe Imperial,’ and is made up 
effectively into costumes for deep mourning when it is 
not compulsory to trim with crape. The firm should 
be congratulated on introducing a fabric which will 
answer for the deepest mourning dress, and will wear 
as long as the mourner elects to use it."—7he Queen, 
the Lady's Newspaper. eine 


The London General Mourning Warehous 
treet, W. 


e, Regent 


Raw Free (UNITED Krncpom). 


PILLISCHER’S 


PRIZE MEDAL OFFICER'S © 
For the Field, Opera, and Marine, Will suit all sights. 
portability with great 
riliant definition, and 
tle from Hampstead 
The workmanship is of 
mates, Price, including 


REGULATION 
BINOCULAR 
Made with all recent im- 
provements, combining 
power, extensive field, 
erfectly — achromatic. 
Will show Windsor Cas- 
Heath, a distance of 
about twenty miles. 
the best; guaranteed to 
withstand extreme cli- 
sling case :— 
No.2. » £2158, 


Sent safely packed to all parts on receipt of remit- 


Nox. - £2 5s. 


d SON, | 


By Charles W, Wood, } 


CART 


§ 47, HOLBORN VI 
INVALID FURNITUR 
BATH 


E & APPLIANCES, 


CHAIRS, in Wicker, from £1 10s. 
In Wood, from £8; in Iron, for oe 
Climates, from £10. 
Self-Propelling Chairs, £3 1os.; Bed Lift, 
43 tos. ; Carrying Chairs, 30s. ; Bed Tables, 15s. 


Back Rests, z2s. 6d.; Leg Rests, 15s. ; Bed Baths, 
21s. ; Invalid's Portable Electric Bellare. ; Revolving 
Adjustable Bed Table, 45s.; Adjustable Couches, 
tos,; Bassinette Perambulators, with Revolving 
ods, 7os.; Bidets, 358.; Portable W.C., £6. 
Turkish Baths; Crutches, 10s. 6d _; Commodes, 2 ie 
Invalid Cots, Rocking Chairs, Bronchitis Kett’ les, 
Bed Pans, (so-Carts, Air and Water Beds, Urinals, 


Air Cushions, &c. 


CARTER'S SPINAL CARRIAGE A 
CHAIR COMBINED. 


A 
47 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.c. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOUGES Post FRer, 


TO S AVE FOR LADIES’ DRESS MATERIALS 
WRITE TO THE 


BRADFORD 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 
BRADF ORD, 
YORKSHIRE, 


A Collection of Patterns will be 
sent POST FREEtoany address. 
Being most wonderful assortment 
of HOME-MANUFACTURED 
DRESS FABRICS ever offered 
to the Public. All the leading 
Dress Journals unanimously 
praise the B. M, Co.'s produc- 
tions, and their system of dealing 
with the public direct, 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON the collection embraces a most 
Marvellous Combination of Beautiful Designs and Colourings in a 
Variety of SOFT WOOL and other Materials. The ZEPHYR 
CLOTHS, PRINTED SATTEENS, and other PLAIN and FANCY 
COTTON MATERIALS, surpass all previous productions. .The 
CENTURY. TWEEDS, SERGES, and CLoTHs for LADIES, 
BOYS', and GENTLEMEN'S WEAR are the BEST and CHEAPEST 


.IN THE WORLD. ANY LENGTH CUT At MIL SES. 
to the Purchaser! All parcels over £x Carriage Paid NOTE ADDRESS, Samiti 
(Mention THz Grapuic when writing.) 
A NURSERY CARD, PARKER BROTHERS, 
On Rollers for Hanging, 24 in. by 18 in, 6d. or on ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS. 
Linen and Varnished, xs. 6d. Free by post for MANUFACTURERS 


OF 
Every Description of 
BASSINETTE, VIS-a-VIS 
AND ORDINARY 
THREE-WHEEL 
ERAMBULATORS. 


Good Stock to select from. 


ILLUSTRATED 
o CATALOGUE FREE. 
104, 106, 108, and 110, CURTAIN ROAD, SHORE- 
DITCH, LONDON, E.c, 


7 or 19 stamps. 


WHAT TO DO, and HOW TO 
DO IT. 


SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR IMMEDIATE 
TREATMENT IN TWENTY CASES 
OF ACCIDENTS AND SUDDEN ILLNESS 
COMMON TO CHILDREN. 


It provides against Bitesof Animals, Broken Limbs, 
Bruises, Burns, Child Crowing, Choking, Convulsions, 
Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose Bleeding, 
Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, 
or Nose, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, &¢., Wounds. 


PUBLISHED BY 


AMES EPPS and CO,, 
48, THREADNEEDLE STREET and 
170, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


OtP CHINESE and JAPANESE 
CHINA, BRONZES, CRYSTAL, AGATE, 
CLOISONNE ENAMEL, LAC, &c., and @ great 


variety of Curios. 
At HEWETT and CO.’'S, 59, Baker Street, London, W. 


CHARMING CRAYON POR- | 
TRAITS, Send Photo and sos. 6d., and you will ! D. ARBENZ, 


receive lifelike drawing from it on paper, 15 in. by 
roin., post free, home or abroad. Tinted crayon or 107 & 108, GT. CHARLES ST., BIRMINGHAM 
Whose Celebrated 


water colour, ft 1s. ; half life-size, in oil or water- 
colour, £3 3s. ; life-size, in_oil on canvas, £5 55.3 see PATENT “GEM” AIR GUNS 
ea 


prospectus.--JOHN BOOL, Artist from Royal Aca- 


demy, National Medallist, 86, Warwick St., Pimlico,S. W. 


I ONDON INTERNATIONAL and | 

UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1884, _ at! 

pean EeEece will open Se George's Day, | & 

pril 23rd, and will remain open for at least six | Are now universally known to be the best, neatest, and 

months. All Appl cations be De aduresteds cheapest ever invented, has just brought out a new 
a Executive Commissioner. Patent Article for Sportsmen, called the 


G. GORDON CLEATHER, “ECLIPSE” BIRD FLIGHT 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E, IMITATO R, 


Sen 


Sree Ee 


THE TEA OF THE FUTURE, 
ERBA,—Finest quality of the 


famous Brazilian ‘TEA (mate). Is very nutritious. 
Has all the stimulating Properties of China TEA; no 
tannin. Never produces indigestion. Can be safely 
taken with meat. Produces a thin refreshing ‘EA of 
fine fragrance and flavour, yet as nourishing as Cocoa, 
Millions of pounds sold annually in Brazil. 2s, Ib.; 
1402. free (Parcels Post) with particulars and instructions 
for 2s,—MOTT and CO.,, LEICESTER. 


ART-PHOTOS 25 


CELEBRATED PAINTINGS, ANTIQUE 

SCULPTURE, BRITISH VIEWS, 

CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AUTO- 
GRAPH PORTRAITS, ACTRESSES, &c, Unrivalled 
Collections. Packets sent for Selection, List Free. 


The Excellence of which numerous unsolicited testi 
monials already testify, which propels winge! steel 
projectiles in such amanner as to imitate the flight of 
birds, and so procures endless amusenient and practice 
for those who indulge in shooting. 

The “ECLIPSE” is a neat, well-made, and cheap 
little instrument, and certainly eclipses in every respect 
all other machines and traps ever brought out for gun 

Fall particulars on application. 


practice. 
OUSEKEEPER.—Wanted by a 


I 1 LADY, the MANS ENT of a FERST 
CLASS BOARDING-HOUSE at the Seaside or Town. 
‘Theroughly understands it, having had one of her own. 


T. WILLIAMS and CO,, Photographie Publishers, 


Speaks French,—Address, M A., care of Mr. Coupei 


the Sole Manufacturer, M, PILLISCHER, 
peat and Scientific Instrument Maker to the 
Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Royal 
Family, Her Majesty’s Government, &c, 88, New 
Bond Street, London, W.—Received Prize Medals in 


1g, Furnival's Inn, London 


C 


PANISH FLY. A Sure Remedy 


(Pio), Bridgnorth. 
S for Thin Hairand Whiskers, 3s, 6d., 5s. 6d. & ros. 6d. 


OURT and COMPLIMENTARY 


cated with Consumption.” 


Sold OnLy in Capsuled Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, ‘4s. od. ; Quarts, 9s.) by all respectable 
Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 


Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON 
CAUTION—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or.substitute inferior kinds, 


3, 1862, 3873, and 1878, and the Decoration of - z = : 
3S astial Hands joseph Order, illustrated Cata: REY HAIR changed to its former | 47, .MOUR ae G- i ALLISON | and) CO. 
logues post free. Established r84s. colour instantaneously. Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING ORDERS 

onthe SHORTYST POSSIBLE NOTICE, having an 
Efficient Staff of Dress-‘nakers and Milliners, and a 


AIR DESTROYER forsuperfluous 
Hair ontheFace, 3s. 6d. Either sent for stamps, 

ost, Whips of Hair, thick and long, r2s.6d. 

3s, ar,-Lamb’s Conduit Street, London. 


HIBITION.—TuHe GOLD MEDAL 
sieaeaeia en been awarded to 2 
R. G. H. JONES, Surgeon- Dentist, 
57, Gt. Russell St., London. « Pamphlet Free. 


Lage and Well-assorted Stock of suitable GOODS for 
the approaching Season. ra 
REGE NY HOUSE, 238, 240, 242, Regent Street, W. 


H 


gd. extra for 
ALEX, R 


THE GRAPHIC 


APRIL 5, 1884 


SE ay Ee ho ee 
N® MORE MEDICINE FOR FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 


RINCESS IDA. By W. S. 
at GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Vocal Score, 5s. net. 
Pianoforte Solo, 3s. net. 
Pianoforte Arrangements, by Kuhe, Boyton Smith, 
And Smallwood, each as. net. 
Quadrille, Waltz, and Polka, by P. Bucalossij 
Lancers, by C, Coote, each 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry. 
SIGNOR TOSTI'S NEW SONG. | 
T VESPERS. Paolo Tosti. 


AT,,.VESPERS. Sung by Mr. 


SANTLEY with the preatest success. 


2 MESUERS, In A flat and BI 
jat. - 
At VESPERS. InG, Easy accom- 


paniment and Harmonium Obligato. 
Price 2s. 
CHAPPELL and CO 
USH! Oliver King. Sung by 


Madame Antoinette Sterling. Price 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


NEW SONG by J. BLUMENTHAL. 
HER SMILE, J. Blumenthal. 


ER SMILE. Sung by Edward 
Lroyp. Price 2s. net, 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 25, 
Poultry, E.C. 


ISIDORE DE LARA'S NEW SONGS, 


HERE MEMORY DWELLS. 


IsiDORE DE LaRA. 


HERE MEMORY DWELLS. 
Sung by Madame Osborne Williams, Miss 
Helen _d’Alton, Miss Amy Ronayne, Miss 
Rosa Leo, Miss Mathilde Lennon, Miss F. 
Harrison, and Miss Coyte Turmer, 


LAst NIGHT. 


Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


CBAPFELL and Co.’s ALEX- 
ANDRE HARMONIUMS for Church School, 
or Drawing-Rooms from Six to 150 Guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System from £1 5s. per quarter. 

50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 
ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler. Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond Street, and Poultry 


LOUGH and WARREN'S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
g Sets of Reeds and Combination ‘Tubes, 85 Guineas. 
CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 
IPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 
With one manual, from 66 guineas, 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 


/ ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 


others in pipe-like quality of tone. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature, Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design, and of great durability. 
rom 38 to 225 guineas, 

. Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
‘Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond Street and Poultry. 
C.V. STANFORD'S NEW OPERA, 

HE CANTERBURY PIL- 
GRIMS. Comic Opera. Written by G. A’BECKETT, 
the Music by C. V. STANFoRD, will be performed by 
the Carl Rosa Oper Company for the first time on 
April 23rd. The Vocal Score will be published on that 
day. Price 6s—BOOSEY and CO. 
- I “HE BEGGAR STUDENT (Der 
Bettelstudent). By MiLocker. To be produced 
at the Alhambra ‘Theatre on Easter Monday. The 
complete Opera, with English words by Kingston, will 
be published on the same day. _ Price 5s. ow ready, 
the complete Opera for Pianoforte Solo, price 2s. 6d. 
Also the Bettelstudent Quadrille, Waltz, Galop, and 


Polka, 2s. each. 
BOOSEY and CO. and CHAPPELL and CO. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS of the DAY. 
SWINGING. By Cecile Hartog. 


NEVER TOKNOW. By Marzials. 
DADPPY. By Behrend. 
ONEY ONCE MORE. By Frank 


L, Mor. 
GOING TO MARKET. By Louis 


DitkHL.—as. each. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street, London. 


ILITARY BAND INSTRU- 
MENTS.—The only GOLD MEDAL given at 
the Calcutta Exhibition to Military Band Instrument 
Manufacturers, English or Continental, has been 
awarded to BOOSEY and CO., who have also received, 
at the same Exhibition, a First Class Certificate and a 
Silver Medal for Improvements in Brass Instruments. 
BOOSEY and CO., Manufacturers of Military Band 
Instruments, Brass and Wood, Clarionets, Flutes and 
sina 295, Regent Street.—Manufactory, Stanhope 
ace, . 


‘The Music Now Ready. 


NEEL GWYNNE.—Comic Opera. 
ELL GWYNNE.—In Three Acts. 


By H. B. Farnie and R. PLANQUETTE. 
Vacal Score, 5s. ; piano score, 3s. 
Waltz, Lancers, and Galop, by LIDDELL, 2s. each net. 
Polka and Quadrille, by Coors, 2s, each net. 
Fantasia, by Sydney Smith, 2s. net. Book of Words, zs. 
SONGS PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 

Onlyan Orange Girl. Sung by Miss St. John. as. net. 
Rustic Rondo, Sung by Miss St. John. 2s. net, 
First Love. Sung by Miss st Jahn, 25, net. 
Song of the Clock. Sung by Miss Warwick. as. net. 

. The Trysting Tree. Sung by Mr. Walsham. as. net. 
Once Upona Time Sung by Mr. Dwyer, 2s. net. 
METZLER and COQ., 42, Great Marlborough Street, 


ondon, 
| ASON and HAMLIN.—American 
ORGANS 
SUPPLIED to HER MAJESTY: 
Used in Westminster Abbey, used in St. James'> 
Hall, always used by Mr. Ira D. Sankey, Testimonials 
from Liszt, Ch. Gounod, Dr, Stainer, and all the most 
distinguished musicians. _New models from £8 to 
Ha50. Liberal discounts, for cash, on hire, or on the 


three years' system of hire and purchase. Illustrated 
catalogues post free. 


ASON and HAMLIN.—American 
ORGANS,—Wholesale Agents, METZLER 
and CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


UST FOR THE OLD LOVE’S 
SAKE, New Song by Mrs. HENRYSHIELD. The 
prettiest song of the season. Every one admires it. 
No purchaser wishes to change it. In three keys, C, 
D, and F. Will become more popular than any Song 
published for years. 25, net. 
MOUTRIE and SON, 55, Baker Street, London, W. 


(7 WENEOLING GAVOTTE, by 
Cecit Nuiecson.—‘' The prettiest piece of its 
school which we have received for some time is 
‘Gwendoline,’ a petite gavotte, by Cecil Nielson. The 
melody will catch the most obtuse ear."—The Graphic, 
March 8._ Sent post free rs. 6d. 

DUFF and STEWART, 2, Hanover Street. 


‘"ALMAINE’S PIANOS, Half- 


Price, From £10: * : 
D'ALMAINE'S AMERICAN ORGANS from £5, 
All Full Compass, warranted for Ten Vears, carriage }. 
free and all risk taken. “Easiest terms arranged, 
9, Finsbury Pavement, City, E.C, 


GRAFTON ROAD, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


have been accorded the HIGHEST AWARDS 
at_all the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITIONS, including the Diploma of Honour 
and Gold Medal, Amsterdam, 1883; the Gold 
Medal, Cork, 1883; the Gold Medal at the 
New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; the two Gold 
Medals for Uprights and Grands, Melbourne, 
1881; the ‘irst Prize, Queensland, 1880; 
the Two First Special Prizes, Sydney, 1880; 
the Legion of Honour, Paris, 1878, &c. 


The KING of PORTUGAL has created 
the Founder of the Firm of JOHN BRINS- 
MEAD and SONS Knight of the Royal 
Order of Villa Vicoza. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PIANOS for SALE, HIRE, and onthe THREE 
YEARS' SYSTEM, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

The principal of the previous honours 

gained by the 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS are— 
THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR andGOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1877.. 

THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR 
and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Philadelphia, 


1876, 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 1874, 
and the HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
FRANCE, 

THE GOLD-MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA OF EXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT, Netherlands International Exhibi- 
tion, 1869. ‘ 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &c. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, ‘ 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action. 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 1879, and 1881 
throughout Europe and America. 


QHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Paris, Nov, t 1878. 

T have attentively examined the beautiful 
pianos of Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons 
that are exhibited at the International Exhi- 
bition of 1878. Iconsider them to be excep- 

. tional in the ease with which gradations of 
sound can be produced, from the softest to 
the most powerful tones. ‘These excellent 
pianos merit the approbation of all artists, as 
the tone is full as well as sustained, and the 
touch is of perfect evenness throughout its 
entire range, answering to every requirement 


of the pianist.” 
Cu. Gounop, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Paris, Sept. 8, 1878. 
“We, the undersigned, certify that, after 
having seen and most conscientiously examined 
the English Pianos at the Universal Exhibition 
of 1878, we find that the palm belongs to the 
Grand Pianos of the house of Brinsmead,” - 
NIcHOLas RUBINSTEIN, 
TD. Macnus, 
Chevalier ANTOINE DE KoNnTSKI, 
Court Pianist to the Emperor 
of Germany. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. | 
“1 haye pleasure in expressing my opinion 
that the Paris: Exhibition Model Grand 
Pianofortes of Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons are unsurpassed. The tone is deliciously 
sweet, sustained, and extraordinarily powerful ; 
the touch responds to the faintest and to the 
most trying strains on it, and the workmanship 
is simply perfect.” . 
3 W. KuHE. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Illustrated London News, 

“The principle of the. Brinsmead firm is 
to give the best piano of its kind, the best of 
materiats, the best of care, the best of taste, 
and the best of finish, and this is why the 
manufactory in Kentish ‘Town sends down to 
Wigmore Street so many pianos perfect in 
scale, sustained in tone, elastic in bulk, with 
equal and responsive touch, and, in fact, as 
near as possible to that ideal that all musi- 
cians must require—-‘'A thing of beauty’ 
that is a joy for ever.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Daily Chronicte. 

"Tn tone the instrument is exceedingly rich 
and sweet, and in touch the very perfection of 
lightness. Messrs. Brinsmead may certainly 
be congratulated upon their success.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
_ Morning Advertiser. 

“The Legion of Honour, In addition to the 
other distinctions awarded to Messrs. Jolin 
Brinsmead and Sons at the Paris Exhibition of 
1878, the founder of the firm has been created 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENEN'TE PIANOS. 
_ Daily News. 

‘CA new Pianoforte, recently manufactured 
by Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons, claims 
notice, not only on account of its beauty and 
richness of tone, but specially for some inge- 
nious mechanical novelties, the most importent 
being the addition of a third pedal, by means of 
which the sound of any note or notes may be 
almost indefinitely prolonged at the will ot the 

layer. ‘Thus bass notes may be sustained after 

eing struck by the left hand, which may then 
be taken away, and with the right hand may 
execute the most brilliant_staccato passages, 
thus giving almost the effect of four hands 
‘The patent ‘check-repeater action,’ a speciality 
of Messrs. Brinsmead, enables the performer to 
command with ease the most rapid reiteration 
of the same note; the facility of the key move- 
ment in general being such that glissando pas- 
sages can be executed with such perfect ease 
as to render them practicable with the lightest 
touch. The volume of tone is intensified by a 
peculiar construction of the sounding-board, 
another improvement being the system of 
bridging, by which the vibrations are increased 
and rendered sympathetic. The pianoforte is 
capable of all degrees of delicacy and power, its 
massive structure rendering it less liable to get 
outof tune than usual; and the instrument is 
altogether calculated to extend the reputation 
of its makers.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS 4 
may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 
Prices from 35 guineas to 330 guineas, 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
and : 
THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W 


en 


ns SRLUSTRATED Lists FRER .~ 


EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR FIV: 
YEARS, 


' Atlantic Islands. 


ROWNING THE SEASONS. 


qi . L. ROECKEL. as. net. 
EASURE. ‘A Slow and Stately 


Dance. By M. WaTson. 2s, net. 


AT INON, Impromptu pour Piano, 
By M. 
Danse Joyeuse. 
By Huau CLENDON. | ts. Od, net. 
( eS A it. By E. CLraupDeT. as. net. 
Diton EGBERT COCKS and CO, 6 New Bur- 


ly ATSON. 2s, net. 
MARILLIS. f 
ENERAL GORDON’S MARCH, 
lington Street 


S HAT CAPTIVATE THE WoRrLD. 
eT UORLEY and CO'S' NEW 


« SONGS of isterlin merit. i 
R GUARDS. By MicuarE, Watson. 
ON FE ie te D)Gs ara A, 
GENTLE F. . By THEO. BONHEUR. 
B flat, C (D to E), D, and E flat. 
THE BROKEN PITCHER. By Henry Ponter. 
A flat, B flat (B to F), aid Ge 
EST OF ._ By FRANK L, Morr, 
8 G; A(E ‘to E), B flat, and C, 


ARRIER JOHN. Ciro Pinsuti. 
Bids fair to rival the enormous sale of ‘ Laddie.” 
“A bright, sparkling, and merry little song.” 
© The music is written in Pinsuti's pretest style.” 
One of the quaintest, songs yet pul lished,” 
F (compass o F), an » 24 stamps. 
E flat, DONSULTS LAST SUCCESS 
LAPP! E. New Song. Ciro Pinsuti. 
(Words by JAXONE). . 
40,150 Copies Sold in Six Months, 
The Most Genuine Success Secured for 100 Years. 
A flat, B flat-(A to E), C, D, and & flat. 
The above ae songs 24 stamps each, 
W. MORLEY & CO., 269, Regent 
@ Street, W., and 70, Upper Street, N. 


(CHARLES HALLE’S Practical 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
New Edition ; the two first sections enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE'S NEW PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
‘The best and most useful Tutor ever published, 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2724, Regent Circus, 
London: 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


nn 
DOMINION ORGAN COMPANY 
COMBINATION ORGANS,REEDS & TUBES, 
New Pedal Organ just introduced, 
Style 92.—90 Guineas, Two Manuals. 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom: 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester ; & 2722, Regent Circus, Oxford St,, London. 
Shippers supplied. Catalogues post free. 


T? LADIES.—Sale of New Music 
at a large reduction, and post free. All new songs, 
ieces, &c., of all publishers in stock. New copies; 
Best editions. Prices commence qd., 6d.. 8d. Cata- 
logues sent gratis, post free—J. W, MOFFATT, 3, 
Barnsbury Street, london, N. Established 1827. 


F I “HE OCEAN STEAM YACHT. 

.. ING COMPANY, LIMITED, intend departing 
their Screw Steam Yacht “CEYLON, 2,200 tons 
register, on pleasure cruises as follows:—-[In May fora 
three weeks' cruise to the Azores and Madeira. In 
June for a five weeks’ cruise to the Northern Latitudes. 
‘In August for a two-weeks’ cruise round the United 
Kingdom. In September for a four or five weeks’ tothe 
During the May cruise the 
* CEYLON" will visit St. Michael’s in the Azores and 
Madeira. Fare, including table wine and boat service, 
£45 each, two in a cabin; or, a whole cabin reserved 
for one, £70. For full particulars apply atthe Passenger 
Office, 7, Pall Mall, S.\W. ; or, 11, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A beneficed 
Clergyman, of many years’ experience in tuition, 
and holding public appointments of an educational 
character, receives into his house a limited number of 
GENTLEMEN'S SONS requiring special care and 
attention. Age for admission not under fourteen. No 
pupil received without inquiry. The house stands in 
several acres of well-timbered pasture far from any 
large town, but within an easy distance of London. 
Apply to Tutor, cere of Messrs. Stevens, Bawtree, and 
Stevens, Solicitors, 9, St. Mildred's Court, London, E.C 


PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY 


DE! 

The RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, Insures against Acci- 
dents of all Kinds—on Land or Water, and has the 
Largest Invested Capital and Income, and Pays Yearly 
the Largest Amount of Compensation of any Acciden- 
tal Assurance Company. West End Office: 8, Grand 


Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross ; or at Head Office. 
W, J. VIAN, Sec. 


DOVERCOURT.— The Cliff Hotel, 
charmingly situated on high cliffs facing the 
German Ocean. Redecorated and Refurnished 
throughout, and under entirely new management. 
Beautiful Sea Promenade and Spa, with Reading and 
Music Rooms, Lawn Tennis Courts, Billiards, &c. 
Moderate Terms. Friday to Tuesday Return ‘lickets, 
125, 6d. First Class.—Apply to Manageress, 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa_or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
With excess of Fat extracted. : 

The Faculty Pronounce it the rnost nutritious, 

erfectly digestive Beverage for ‘* BREAKFAS', 

UNCHEOUN, or SUPPER,” and invaluable for 

Invalids and Children, 

Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet 
Weakened with Starch, &c., and really cheaper. 
Keeps for years in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. 
A teaspooniul to a Brealstast cup costing less than a 
alfpenny. 

In tins, at 15. 6d., 38., wer by Xhemists, Grocers, &c. 


EVERY STUTTERER 


EVERY STUTTERER 
SHOULD READ, 


BEVERY STUTTERER 
MUST READ, 

BYERY STUTTERER 
MAY READ, 
The ENGLISH PAMPHLET of Mr. GERDTS, 


Physician of Speech in Bingen (Germany). Price One 
Shilling. 


FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 


CAN READ, 


Upon Hacer of Letter or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS- 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF ANY EXTRA CHARGE, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
description, Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 
a ie sama VERY REASONABLE PRICES a ES 
urchased at t ouse i 
ST heen ie Ware 2 in EN 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 
PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WARE- 
OUSE, 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 


: THE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
Special qualities finished’by the manufacturer in this 
desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON. 
Good qualities from ss. 6d. to ras. od. per yard. 
Others, not finished by this process, from 1s. 6d, 


to qs. 6d, 
PARCELS POST. FREE, 
Made Up Articles 
or Materials by the Yard 
Forwarded Promptly. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OUR AND GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, . 
956 to 26a, REGENT STRFRT 


EztRACTS from 100,000 CURES 


CURE of DYSPEPSIA and LIVER 


NERVOUSNESS. DU BARRY’s 


E 
D FOOD has perfectly cured me of twenty years’ 


DYSBEPSIA— CONSTIPATION. 


ADULTS OR CHILDREN, 
ERFECT HEALTH TO 


Stomach, Lungs, Nerves, Liver, Blood, Brain, 
and Breath restored without medicine, purging, 
or expense, by Du Barry's delicious Revalenta 
Arabica Food, which saves fifty times its cost 
in medicine. 


BARRY’S REVALENTA 


D ARABICA FOOD and TONIC BISCUITS, 
which saveinvalids and children, and also 
rear successfully infants whose ailments and 
debility had resisted all other nursing and 
treatments. They repair the lining mem: 
branes throughout the system, and cure 


YSPEPSIA, Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Consumption, Cough,, Asthma, 
ervous De- 


Catarrh, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, r Ne 
bility, ‘'yphus, Scarlatina, Diphtheria, Enteric 
Fever, Measles, Eruptions of the Skin, 
Fever, and Ague, and all inflammatory and 
wasting diseases.—Dr. Routh, of the Samaritan 
Hospital for Women and Children, alter analys- 
ing sixteen other kinds of food, says :— 


U BARRY’S FOOD is the BEST 
of ALL, It has saved many women and child- 
ren wasting with atrophy and marked debility.” 
100,000 cures, including those of the late 
Emperor Nicholas, the Marchioness of Brehan, 
Lord Stuart de Decies, Dr. Livingstone, and 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, the African Explorers, Drs, 
Ure, Wurzer, &c. oa 


of cases which had resisted all other treat- 
ments. 


YSPEPSIA.— DU  BARRY’S 
FOOD, Cure 100,516.--A dangerous illness 
having left my digestive organs too weak to 
assimilate ordinary food of any kind sufficient 
to keep me alive, I owe mye preservation to Du 
Barry’s Food and Tonic Biscuits, on which I 
subsisted for months, recovering a healthy 
action of the stomach, and strength and 
muscle, to the astonishment of myself, my 
medical adviser, and friends\—EDWARD WooD, 
Bolton, June 14, 1883. 


COMPLAINTS,—From the Right Honourable 
the Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord-Lieutenant of 
the County Waterford :—‘'Feb. 15, 1859.—I 
have derived much benefit from the use of DU 
BARRY'’S FOOD.—Stuart de Decies.” 


EALTH.—Cure of Nervousness 
and WEAKNESS.—“ With gratitude I testify 
tothe great efficacy of DU BARRY'S FOOD 
in restoring and sustaining Health in Nervous- 
ness and Weakness.—(Mrs.) E. Gretton, Upper 
Park, Dedham, 9th March, 188.” 


YSPEPSIA.— DU  BARRY’S 


FOOD has cured me of nightly sweatings, 
terrible irritations of the stomach, and bad 
digestion, which had lasted eighteen years.— 
. CoMPARET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des- 
Jes, France. 


FOOD. Cure of the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
Versailles, of seven years’ liver complaint, sleep- 
lessness, palpitation, and the most intense 
nervous agitation and debility, rendering her 
unfit for reading or social intercourse. 


ARALYSIS, CONSTIPATION, 
and HASMORRHOIDS, ‘From which I 
suffered SIXTY YEARS, have entirely yielded 
to DU BARRY’S FOOD, and I am now, at the 
age of Eighty-Five, enjoying perfect health._— 

ing’s College, Cambridge. xoth Oct., 1849. 
Witiiam Hunt, Barrister-at-Law.” 


CATARRH on the BLADDER, 
with its excruciating misery, had resisted the 
greatest medical skill during EIGHT long 

ears, but DU BARRY'S. divine REVA- 
ENTA FOOD Cured it in an_ incredibly 
short time.—Paris, rsth April, 1862. DEDE, 
Professor of Chemistry.” 


W DYSENTERY, TYPHOID, and 
AGUE, I find DU BARRY’S FOOD worth its 
weight in gold. I advise no English Surgeon 
or Officer to go into Camp without it.— 
Military Hospital, Sofia, Bulgaria. WILLIAM 
WaALtace ELMSLIE, Surgeon.” 


BILITY.—DU BARRY’S 


dyspepsia, oppression, and debility, which 
prevented my dressing or undressing myselt, 
or making even the slightest effort.—Madame 
BORELL DE CARBONETTI, Avignon. 


ONSUMPTION.—DU BARRY’s 
FOOD.--Consumption, Asthma,Cough, Dropsy, 
Deafness, on which I spent “thousands of 
pounds during twenty-five years in vain, have 
yielded to this divine food, and I am now 
restored to perfect health—Mr. James 
RogBerts, Wood Merchant. 


—DU BARRY’S FOOD. Cure No. 49,832, of 
fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 
nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting, by 
Du Barry's Food.—Maria JOLLY. 


IVER.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
—Liver complaint and diarrhea, from which 1 
had suffered fearfully for two years, despite the 
best medical treatment, have yielded to Du 
Barry’s excellent food.—W. Epiz, Major, 
H.M.S. unattached, London. 


TOMACH.—DU BARRY’S 
FOOD has perfectly cured many years’ 
fearful pains in the stomach and intestines, and 
sleeplessness, with constant nervous irritability, 
for which my wife had submitted in vain to 
medical treatment.—-V. Moyano, Cadiz. 


STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD 
has cured me of thirty-six years’ asthma, 
which obliged me to get up four or five times 
every night to relieve my chest from a pressure 
which threatened_suffocationmRev. S. BoiL- 
LET, Ecrainville, France. 


EURALGIA.—DU_ BARRY’S 
FOOD is a remedy which I could almost call 
divine. It has perfectly cured our dear sister 
Julia, who has been suffering the last four 
yes with neuralgia in the head, which caused 

er cruel agony, and left her almost_without 
rest.—Rev. J. Monasstrr, Valgorge, France. 


LEEPLESSNESS. —DU 
BARRY'S FOOD has cured my daughter, who 
had suffered for two years fearfully from general 
debility, nervous irritability, sleeplessness, and 
@ total exhaustion, and given her health, sleep, 
and strength, with hard muscle and cheertul- 
ness,—H. DE MontLouis, Paris, 


IN FANTS SAVEDby DU BARRY’s 
FOOD.—Dr. F. W. Beneke, Professor of Medi- 
cine in Ordinary to the University, writes, 
April 8, 1872;-—-''f shall never forget that I owe 
the preservation of one of my children to Du 
Barry's Food. The child suffered from complete 
emaciation, with constant vomiting which 
resisted all medical skill, and even the greatest 
care of two wet-nurses. 1 tried Du Barry's 
Food with the most astonishing success. ‘I'he 
vomiting ceased immediately, and, after living 
on this food for six weeks, the baby was 
restored to the most flourishing health.” 


NFANTS’ PROSPERITY AND 
SLEEP, Ever since I fed my baby on DU 
BARRY'S REVALENTA FOOD he developes 
wonderfully, being as strong as a child of twice 
his age. He sleeps soundly all night from 
eight p.m, to eight a.m., and is cheerful during 
the day.—Rose BEESLEY, York, Veyner St., 39 


RICES.—DU BARRY’S REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA suitably packed for all 
climates. In Tins of 34 Ib., 2s, ; 1 1b., 3s. 6d. ; 
2 lbs., 6s.¢ p ibs., 145.3 x2 Ibs., 32s,, or about 
2d. per meal, All tins carriage {ree at home 
and in France. Also 


U_ BARRY’S TONIC REVA- 
LENTA BISCUITS, ¢ Ib,, 3s. 6d.; 2Ib, 68, 
DU BARRY and CoO. (Limited), 77, Regent St., 
London, W.;.and at 8, Rue de Castiglione, 
Parls.—And at ali Grocers and Chemists in 
the World, 


nian, 
all the New ésthetic ‘Tintings, from 9s. 11d. to 
63s. per pair; also an immense assortment of Lace 
Curtains, Ecru_and White, from 3s. 11d. per pair. 
Price lists post free.--OETZMANN and CO. 


ANDSOME RUSSIAN TA- 


wide, 15s.; 31 yards, r7s. 6d.; 4 yards, 20s. per 
3 yards long by 75 inches wide, 21s. 6d.: 314 yards, 
24s. 6d.; 4 yards, 27s. 6d. per pair. 
POST FREE on application.—OETZMANN & CO, 


White, and all the new Art tintings. 
7s. od. to 22s. 6d. ©. and CO.’sstock of Quilts, Blankets, 


GUBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
(REGp,) 


ETZMANN & CO., 
AMPSTEAD ROAD, 
NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. — 

OETZMANN and CO., 67, 69, 71, 73, VY and 79, 
Hampstead Road, near Tottenham Court Road, London. 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Jrapery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Pictures, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other requisite 
for completely furnishing a house of any class, thereby 
saving much time, trouble, and expense. Lowest 
prices consistent with guaranteed quality. 


HE “CANTERBURY” EARLY 
ENGLISH DINING ROOM _ SUITE, 
20 10s; in. Solid American Walnut or Oak, con- 
sisting of a Sideboard with two drawers and cupboards, 
with bevelled plate-glass back; an extending dining- 
table; six chairs, and two arm chairs, seats stuffed all 
hair, and covered in Leather or Tapestry. Illustrations 
of this Suite post free on application. 


HE “NONPAREIL” Bedroom 
Suite complete, £5 18s. 6d., is superior to any 
hitherto produced at the price, is enamelled imitation of 
handsome Woods—orin Drabor Whiteground, decorated 
with fine lines—any colour. Ditto, but having a larger 
Wardrobe with Silvered Plate Glass in door, and a 
marble top'to washstand complete, 9 guineas. 


LINOLEUM. 
O®FTZMANN & CO. 


I INOLEUM.—OETZMANN and 

CO.—LINOLEUM.—Warn, soft, carpet-like in 
appearance, and very durable. Only the best make 
sold. ENCAUSTIC TILE (pattern imbedded and 
ineffaceable) and ALL the NEW DESIGNS for the 
Season are NOW in STOCK, A visit of inspection 
solicited. Prices will be found below those_usually 
charged for this favourite floor coverne, Patterns 
sent into the country freeon application. The TRADE 
supplied. -OETZMANN and CO, 


"TT Cees CARPETS.—Oetzmann 
and CO, Fine Quality. The following are a few 
of the sizes in stock :— 


git. sin, by 8ft. 7in. x: ib « ros. 
aft, oin.by 8ft.Gin. . «.« « £6 125. 
t2ft. 6in. bytoft.6in. . . . £8 10s. 
i4ft. oin. byzoft.6in, . « +» £9 9% 
m4 ft, 6in.byr2ft.oin, . . « AIX LIS. 

A 16. 16s. 


igft. Gin. by r2zft,Gin. . A 16s. 
Quotations forwarded for any other sizes in stock 
upon application. -OETZMANN and CO, 


ETZMANN and CO. have also 


some of the TURKEY CARPETS in which the 


old original colours, same as were in vogue two centuries 


since, 
INDIAN and PERSIAN CARPETS of the finest 
quality, at greatly reduced prices. The Trade Supplied. 


ave been reproduced, and a large stock of 


"T ME, TROUBLE, and EX- 
PENSE in HOUSE-HUNTING SAVED.— 


OETZMANN and CO. have always on their Register 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, VILLAS, and MAN- 
SIONS in London and Suburbs and all parts of the 
Country. 
application or by letter, and persons wishing to let or 
sell property should forward particulars. No charge is 
made forplacing same on their Register -OETZMANN 
and CO., House and Estate Agents. 


CY RTAINS. 


Particulars can be had free on personal 


O ETZMANN&CO. 


"THE NEW ARTISTIC TRANS- 


PARENT CURTAINS. Madras, Crete, Arme- 
and Illuminé Muslin and Lace Curtains in 


PESTRY CURTAINS, 3 yards long by 51 inches 
pair; 


PATTERNS sent 


HE NEW ART-COLOURED 
QUILTS in Olive and Gold, Crimson and Gold, 
Peacock and White, Olive and Terra-Cotta, Olive and 
Full size, from 


Sheetings, &c., is one of the largest and bestin London 
for selection. Detailed and descriptive price lists post 
tree. -OETZMANN and CO, 


FOR QUALITY AND CHEAP. 
NESS NOTHING CAN COMPARE WITH 
OETZMANN and CO,’S New Designs in FENDERS, 
handsome and artistic, from 10s. 6d. upwards: and 
their ‘Early English” Coal Vase, Black with Brass 
Mountings, Hand Scoop, and strong loose lining, com- 
plete, from 7s. 6d. An inspection solicited, or coloured 
ithographs sent post free on application. 


LEARING OUT ACCUMU- 

LATED STOCK to make room for New Designs. 
—DINNER, DESSERT, TEA, and BREAKFAST 
SERVICES.—A quantity of sets, some with one or two 
pieces deficient, also some TOILET SETS, will be 
cleared out at about half-price. They are set out for 
inspection in one of the Show Rooms. An early visit 
sohcited. A constant succession of New Designs in 
China and Glass always on view. 

OETZMANN and CO, 


[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 


ETZMANN & Co. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


ABGIDIUS, the only FLANNEL 
SHIRTS that never shrink in Washing—not if 
washed 100 times. Made in mixed colours, greys, drabs, 
browns, &c. 13s. 6d.; three for 39s. 6d., by Parcels 
Post, paid. Write for pacterns and Self-Measure. ‘To 
be had only of R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


EW FABRIC 
{ALL WOOL). 
FOR CURTAINSAND FURNITURE COVERING, 
HE “ANGORA” CLOTH 
Can be obtained from all Furnishing Houses. 
WILLIAM BROWN and CO, 
Manufacturers, HALIFAX. 

From Art Fournal.—‘* W. B. and CO.'s designs are 
admirably calculated for the purposes to which they 
are applied, and being certainly the productions of able 
artists, they are remarkable for their unobtrusive 
elegance.” 


BENZINE COLLAS—BENZINE 
COLLAS 


CLEANS GLOVES—CLEANS DRESSES. 
CLEANS GLOVES—CLEANS DRESSES. 
CLEANS GLOVES—CLEANS DRESSES. 


BENZINE COLLAS--BENZINE 
COLLAS 
REMOVES TAR, OIL,—PAINT, GREASE. 
REMOVES TAR, OIL,—PAINT, GREASE. 

FROM FURNITURE, CLOTH, &c. 


BENZINE COLLAS—BENZINE 


COLLAS. 
See the Word COLLAS on the Label. 
See the Word COLLAS on the Cap. 


ENZINE COLLAS—BENZINE 
COLLAS. 


Sold everywhere, 6d., zs, and zs. 6d, per Bottle. 
Agents; J. SANGER and SON, 489, Oxtord Street, W 


supPpLeMENT TO LHE GRAPHIC, amu s, 1883 


HOISTING THE WINNING COLOURS 


ee 


A LONG PULL AND A STRONG PULL-GAINING HAND OVER HAND 


AT THE START-PEELING 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE 


APRIL 5, 1884 


tHE GRAPHIC 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES GREEN 


** And would go a walking by himself in the garden.” 


DOROTHY FORSTER 


By WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR OF “ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” “THE CAPTAIN’s Room,” “THe REVOLT OF MAN," &cy &C., &¢. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FAREWELL TO DILSTON 


_ OF all pleasant things upon the earth, there cometh an end in 
time. Nay, the more pleasant are the things, the shorter they are, 
and the faster do they hasten away. This is wisely ordained lest we 
forget in the present the joys which await us, greater than mind can 
Conceive or tongue can utter, in the world to come. Whereas I, for 
my part, by foretaste, and as it were by looking through the gates of 
Paradise (which I certainly was permitted to do while my Lord bestowed 
his affections upon me) am privileged above my less fortunate fellow- 
creatures to know something of the grateful, happy, and contented 
heart of those who wear the golden crown and play upon the 
golden harp. 

As the time drew near for us to go, it seemed as if everybody 
multiplied kindness. The two ladies gave me more pretty things 
with generous words, and Lady Mary whispered, pressing my hand, 

My dear, remember that a Radcliffe must always be a Catholic,” 
and I said ‘‘ Yes; that I knew it well,” thinking that she meant only 
that her nephew must not be converted to the Church of England by 
me. Lady Katharine took both my hands in hers, and kissed me 
on the forehead, saying that no doubt I should be led, by pleasant 
ways, to see the beauty and joyfulness of that Fold wherein alone 

oor sinful man could find peace and rest for his soul. This, too, 

took for little meaning, because she was so good and so pious a 
woman that she wished everybody to belong to her own Church. 


Nor did I yet understand what was meant by the text which forbids 
an unequal yoke. Certainly, we who had been brought up among 
so many Catholics, seeing them no worse (if no better) in honour, 
loyalty, and virtue than aurselves, were not likely to consider a man 
an unbeliever because he attended Mass. To this day, though I 
have long pondered upon the matter, I cannot quite persuade myself 
(with Mr. Hilyard) that St. Paul, when he set down certain instruc- 
tion and commands, was thinking of the Pope and his followers, 
No; I was thinking, if I turned my thoughts at all in that direction, 
which I doubt, that my Lord might go to Dilston Chapel and I to 
Hexham Church, a separation painful in the idea, but doubtless it 
would be made tolerable in time. | ‘ 
Mr. Errington, of Beaufront, hinted at the matter more plainly. 
He said that he was rejoiced to find that_my Lord’s fancy was so 
soon, and so happily, fixed, that the Forsters were fully the 


f the Radcliffes, though there was not yet an Earl or a 
ter oe My dea,” he said, being an old gentleman 


Baron among them. : 
of a very soft heart, anxious to make ladies happy when he could, 
“my dear, I knew and loved Lady Crewe ten years before she 
married the Bishop : a beautiful creature, indeed, she was, and full 
of great majesty, yet not so beautiful a oe my — Daneys 

i ie, t as sweet and gracious, withal, as’ she 
believe mie, For thou ar vemen Were t00 Aa a ae ie ee 


ignified. ouniry gent 
eo. Wee «, and. she was born to be a Peeress, 


her not. 
te her been sid eee with which she surrounded herself, as 


you, my child, for your beauty, too, and for your sweetness, Hath 


my Lord told you that your smile is like the sunshine on a field of 
growing corn?” 

“Oh! sir,” I replied, “‘my Lord hath paid me many sweet 
compliments, and T think my head is half turned.” 

** Nay ; a beautiful woman cannot rejoice too much in her beauty. 
See now, Miss Dorothy; we are all of us pleased that my Lord 
shall marry a North-country maiden, one of ourselves: the marriage 
of his father was not happy ; we desire to keep all Radcliffes to the 
North; moreover, generous as he is, it cannot be denied that his 
Lordship does not know our gentlemen and their ways $3 nor our 
people and their ways; he must put off a liitle of the Versailles 
manner and descend to plain folk.” 

“Qh!” I declared, “one would not wish him altered one jot 
from what he is.” 

‘*Nay, keep him as he is 3 but make him something more ; it is 
not enough to give; he must understand his people. Well, he can 
have no kinder schoolmistress. Pretty Dorothy! Thy blushes 
become thee, child, like the bloom becomes the peach. As for the 
one obstacle, to my mind it needs not to be named. One religion will 
take a man to Heaven as well as another, though Mr. Howard 
would not acknowledge it; and I am a Catholic, and should not 
say so, Let not pride prevent the removal of that obstacle. A 
religion held by so goodly a part of Christendom cannot be wrong $ 
and you shall be rewarded with the noblest young lover that exists, 
I believe, in the whole world.” 


This speech chilled my spirits very considerably. For to change 
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my religion—what would her Ladyship say? What, my father? 
what, my brother Tom? what, the Bishop? Yet what matter what 
all together said if it made my Lord happy? And so, at the 
moment, it seemed a small thing ‘and easy to change one’s articles 
of religion and accept the chains of the Roman Faith. 

Next, Mr. Howard sought me and begged a word. He said, 
speaking very gravely, that no one could affect ignorance of the fact 
that my Lord was fully possessed with the idea of a certain young 
gentlewoman ; that the subject was much in his own mind ; that, on the 
one hand, it was greatly to be hoped that he would ally himself to a 
family of the North, and with a gentlewoman whose good sense 
and moderation would prevent him from falling into the snares 
always laid for such as he; but these dangers were increased in his 
case by his ignorance of England and the English people; for 
example, that there was, he believed, great exaggeration as to the 
strength of the Prince’s Cause, and therefore great caution must be 
observed as to any decisive movement; that he believed myself—that 
certain lady, namely—capable of giving good and wise counsel, and 
he earnestly prayed—at this point of his discourse the tears came 
into his eyes—that should the thing which he suspected proceed 
farther, such a measure of light and grace might be accorded to 
that young lady as to lead her to the bosom of the ancient Church— 
with more to the same effect, and all with such earnestness and so 
much affection towards my Lord and his interests, as moved me, too, 
to tears; especially when this venerable man spake of the fellowship 
in the Church of Christ, one and indivisible, so much was I affected, 
so deeply did I feel the beauty of the pictures which he drew, that 
I verily believe, had he on the spot offered to receive me—if that 
offer had been made in the presence of my Lord himself—alas! 
one knows not ; woman is at best a weak creature, easy to be led— 
but there might have been one more Catholic in the world ; there 
might have been a happy bride; yet, as we may not choose but 
believe, and as the Bishop himself has often said, things are directed 
for usg we know not for what reason we are guided; nor can we 
tell in the great scheme of the universe what part even so 
insignificant a thing as a young woman {though of good family) may 
be called upon to play. His Lordship was not present; Mr. 
Howard did not offer to take me to the chapel ; and so, with tears 
on both sides, we parted. Yet it must be confessed that I knelt to 
receive his blessing as if he had been the Bishop of Durham 
himself. When one converses with Papists like Mr. Howard, men 
so gentle, so blameless in life and conversation, so learned and so 
benevolent, one wonders about the hard things said daily of the 
Ancient Church; one forgets the cruel fires of Smithfield ; one even 
forgets the Spanish Inquisition itself. It is not till afterwards that 
one asks if it would be possible, even for the sake of a lover, to 
belong to a Church which yearly tortures and strangles and burns 
men whose only crime is to think for themselves. How can these 
things be? How can the same Church produce at once, in the 
same generation, such a man as Mr. Howard and sucha persecutor 
as the Grand Inquisitor ? 

Then Frank Radcliffe came. 

‘Tam right sorry you are going,” he said. ‘The place will be 
dull without you, Dorothy. My Lord will hang his head and mope. 
I shall have no one to falk with. But you will come back soon. 
Promise me that, Dorothy. You know very well what I mean. 
Come back and make us all happy.” 

“Indeed,” said Dorothy ; ‘‘ would my coming back make you 
all happy? ” 

“ First,” he said, ‘it would make my brother happy, because he 
is in love with you; next, me, because I love you, too, as well, but 
aman must give way to his elder brother; next because Charles 
loves you, too, and swears he is your Knight till death ; and next 
my aunts, who will be happy if the Earl is happy. All of us, fair 
Dorothy.” 

‘Well, Frank, it is good of you to say this, Remember that I 
know not what my Lord may intend; and if it were as you say, 
there would be much to consider.” 

“Oh! the Mass—the Mass,” he replied, impatiently. ‘‘ When 
one is brought up in the Fold one troubles one’s head nothing about 
these things. To give up the Church would bea great thing, but 
surely there can be no trouble about coming back to it.” 

This shows how prejudiced the mind may become, when accus- 
tomed to the pretensions of Rome. But I was better-brought up. 

It cannot be denied that the contemplation of this amiable family, 
all combined in pressing upon me to accept what I most of all things 
in the world desired to obtain, was very moving to me, and when 
Lord Derwentwater himself conversed with me on the subject I was, 
I now confess, ready to yield unconditional submission. If men 
only knew the weakness of women, they could make them say or do 
what they please. But perhaps men themselves are not so strong as 
they seem to be. Indeed, that must be so. 

‘‘ Fair Daphne,” my lover began, “‘it is sad indeed to think that 
to-morrow thou must go from us, The sun will shine no more 
in Dilston.” 

“Oh! my Lord,” I said, ‘do not talk any more the language of 
gallantry. You have spoiled’me enough. I am but plain Tom 
Forster’s sister, and in Northumberland we are not accustomed to 
your fine French compliments. Let me, however, thank your 
Lordship for your very great kindness both to my brother and 
to myself.” 

“Let there be no longer, then,” he said, and as he spoke his 
beautiful eyes grew so soft and his voice so sweet that oh ! my heart 
melted clean away, and I could have fallen at his feet, even like 
Esther at the feet of the Great King, and that without shame 3 “let 
there be no longer compliments between us. You shall be no 
more the Nymph Daphne; you shall be, what you are, Tom 
F orster’s sister, only the beautiful and incomparable Dorothy, whom 
T love. 

“Oh! my Lord! Think—I am no great lady of fashion—you 
would be ashamed of your rustic passion in a week.” 

‘‘Ashamed ! Why, Dorothy, with their paint and patches and 
powder there is not, believe me, in all Versailles and Paris, to say 
nothing of London, which I know not, there is nowhere, I swear, a 
woman fit to hold a candle beside so sweet a face as yours. My 
dear, thou art—no—I will not make any more compliments. But, 
Dorothy, I love thee.” And with that he fell upon his knee, and 
began to kiss my hand, murmuring softly, “‘I love thee—my dear— 
I love thee, with all my heart.” 

“Oh! my Lord,” I repeated, the fatal words having been spoken, 
overwhelmed with a kind of terror and awe and shame, because why 
should he loveme so much? ‘You love me-—you love me—alas ! 
how can it be? What shall I say? Oh! What shall I say 2’? 

‘*Say only, my dear, that you will love me in return.” 

Then there arose in my mind, doubtless sent by Heaven, the 
memory of certain words spoken by Mr. Hilyard concerning the 
Church of England, how that it was as ancient as the Church of 
Rome, and as safe, and yet unstained by the blood of martyrs. 
Also I seemed to see before me the awful form of the Bishop, tall 
and menacing, beckoning me with forefinger. 

“‘Speak, Dorothy, my dear—oh ! Dorothy, speak. Why are you 
trembling? Merciful Heaven! Have I said anything to terrify 
this tender heart? What troubles my love ?” 

‘*Oh, Lord Derwentwater, it is—the Mass !” 

He let my hand fall, and for a moment he was silent. 
began again, hotly : 

“The Mass! Is it a Mass shall part us? Why, child, I love 
thee so well that I will give up Church and all for thy sweet sake if 
thou wilt not give up thy Church for mine. The Mass against thy 
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hand? Nay, I too will become of the English Church. Thou hast 
lready.” 

ornrae there ae * fond and true a lover? But I remembered 

again what he had said, months before, at Blanchland. 

ae No no,” I replied, ‘‘you cannot. Other men, smaller men, 

may change their faith; but you must not. Remember what you 


n 
ioe Doth my sweet Dorothy remember even my idle words? All 


idle except my last—that I love thee.” 

mT oe Die my Lord ?—as if I could ever forget 
them. You said without knowing, then, what the words might 
some day mean, that I could persuade you to anything except what 
concerns your Honour, and that your Honour is concerned with your 
faith. Never—never shall it be said that I sought to turn you aside 
from your.Honour. My Lord, if you seriously think of such a thing, 
put it out of your mind. Oh! what is a foolish worthless girl com- 
pared with the career and the history of a great Lord like yourself?” 

He would have replied to this in the same hot strain, for there 
was now in his eyes the hot flame of love that will not be denied, 
the masterful look which frightens women, and compels them (yet I 
think he would never have compelled me to accept the sacrifice he 
offered), but Mr. Howard stepped between us. He had, I suppose, 
entered unseen, and heard the last words, > ale 

“‘T thank you, young lady,” he said, ‘in the name of a greater 
even than his Lordship. The Holy Church thanks you. I would 
that all her daughters were as noble and as truly great as yourself. 
My Lord, your passion is honourable, as becomes your rank. _ You 
would neither do yourself nor ask Miss Dorothy to do what in her 
conscience she would not approve.” 


Lord Derwentwater answered not, 

‘*Part here, my children,”’Mr. Howard continued. ‘“ Enough 
has been said. You, my Lord, can afford to wait six months. If 
your passion be what you think it to be, six months is a short time, 
indeed, for meditation and endeavour to make yourself worthy of 
this young lady. And for you, Miss Dorothy, I pray you to read 
the books which I shall give you. Believe me, you have my 
prayers, my earnest prayers, and those of the two saintly ladies of 
this House. In six months, my daughter, his Lordship, if hé be in 
the same mind, and unless you have already sent him away, will 
look for your reply.” ; 

Lord Derwentwater, without a word, fell on his knee again, and 
kissed my fingers. Then he left the room with bowed head. , 

“Not the Chief of the Radcliffes only, but also his wife and his 
children and grandchildren, must remain in the ancient Catholic 
Faith,” said Mr. Howard, gravely. And then I understood for the 
first time, fully, that the passion of my Lord, however vehement, 
would never, by those greater than himself, be allowed to imperil 
his adherence to the old Religion. Alas! just as poor Frank had 
said, ‘* You play with us, you feast with us, you sport with us; but 
you will not allow us to fight for you, or to make laws for you, to 
administer justice to you.” So I thought bitterly, that I might say, 
as a Protestant to the Catholics: ‘‘ You play with us, you feast with 
us, you make love to us—but you will not marry us.” 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
A GRIEVOUS DOUBT 


So, after a long ride of three days, we arrived again at Bam- 
borough—what things had I seen since last we left the Manor 
House !—and in the quiet life as of old I had leisure to read and 
reflect upon the tracts and books given tome by Mr. Howard. In 
so far as they spoke of obedience to authority, then, truly, I was 
entirely at one with his friends, because I had always been brought 
up to submit myself dutifully to those in authority, and especially 
my spiritual pastors and masters. Vet I was thankful that our own 
tule was so light and our yoke so easy to be borne compared with 
the practices imposed upon the faithful in that other flock, as fasting 
throughout Lent, and on Fridays, and on many other days in the 
year. But when the books spoke of Early Fathers, and writings 
almost sacred, and Decretals, and so forth, then was I lost, because 
if these things were true, why was not the Lord Bishop converted 
long since, and the Vicar of Bamborough? And, if they were not 
true, as was there stated, why was not the Pope long since con- 
verted? Ah ! how happy a thing it would be for the whole world if the 
Pope could be converted! ‘Fhere would then be no more Inquisi- 
tions, no more tortures, no more quarrels, no more parting of lovers, 
The Bishop of Rome would be but as the Bishop of Canterbury— 
and this is a foolish woman’s idle dream. 

Truly, I was little forwarded for all my reading. I had no one 
with whom I could consult, because, as my Lord’s proposals had not 
been made either to Tom or to my father, they were in a manner 
secret, at least for six months. ‘Strange that Tom suspected 
nothing. Never was there at any time a man whose thoughts ran 
less upon love or anything to do with love, and as he never fell in 
love himself (which in the sequel proved a fortunate circumstance) 
so he never thought that any would fallin love with his sister, 
Still less would it appear to him possible that this could be the case 
with so great and exalted a man as Lord Derwentwater, for whom he 
entertained a profound veneration in spite of continual assurances, 
made for his own vanity, that'a Forster was as good as a Radcliffe 
(which no one has ever presumed to doubt, I believe), 

For a ‘time, therefore, I meditated alone upon this important 
matter. It would be foolish to deny that I was greatly taken 
by the prospect which thus suddenly and unexpectedly opened 
out before my eyes. Natural pride in my own family forbade any 
feeling of inferiority—that James Radcliffe was the third Earl was 
only owing to his father’s marriage with King Charles’s daughter, 
who must needs have a husband among the Peers. The first baronet 
of the House received this title after—not before—the honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon Sir Claudius Forster. There was, 
therefore, no inequality as to family, and as for lands, possessions, 
and wealth it may be truly said that these entered little into my 
mind. But I acknowledge that my imagination was fired with the 
person and the qualities possessed by the owner of this coronet and 
these lands. And never since have I looked upon the like of that 
noble gentleman—call him rather a Prince—in whom were gathered 
together so many virtues without one defect. I felt in some sort 
even ashamed that such a man might offer his hand and service to 
one simple and inexperienced as she was, a mere gentlewoman 
with nothing but her beauty (such as that might be) and her virtue 
and piety (why, there was the rub) to recommend her. He knew 
Courts, and the great ladies of Versailles and St. Germain’s. Was 
there one of them too high for him? Was there, among the 
greatest ladies of the proudest aristocracy in the world, even the 
Rohans, the Montmorencies, or the Lusignans, any who would not 
be honoured by such an offer from James Radcliffe, Earl of 
Derwentwater ? 

To refuse it would seem madness ; yet to accept it would be— 
might be—a sin so great that it would never be forgiven. It is 
cruel when Religion is pitted against Love, and when a girl has to 
choose between her lover and her hopes of Heaven. 

For who would be converted by merely wishing? Who, by 
argument, reading, or thinking, can put away from his mind the 
doctrines in which he hath been brought up from childhood? A 
woman might bring herself to hear Mass ; to call herself a Catholic; 
to confess; to submit to the Church for the sake of her lover and 
her husband ; but with what despair must she look forward to that 
day when she must give up the pretence, and confess the falsehood 
of her life before an offended Judge? 


Thad from infancy been taught—and now firmly held—the doc 
trines of the Christian faith as professed by the Church of England 
By what reasoning could I, unassisted, exchange these for th 
Roman Catholic doctrines? And, even if assisted—say by Mr. 
Howard—with what face could I ever afterwards meet the”Bishop, 
and own to him that the authority of this simple Romish priest hac 
more weight for me than the authority of himself, the great and 
lordly Bishop of Durham? Or with what reply could I meet the 
charge that I had thrown away my religion to get me a lover? Oh, 
shame! Yet such a lover ! . : c 

The soul can play all manner of juggling tricks with herself. 
Therefore it is not wonderful that a woman should be led away for 
a time with cases and arguments which at first looked pretty 
enough, yet soon crumbled into dust and ashes. As that Naaman 
was allowed to go with his master into the Temple of Rimmon, 
though it is nowhere stated that he was to profess the worship of 
that idol, whoever he may be. (Mr. Hilyard says it was the Pome- 
granate and the symbol of fertility; but who would be so 
foolish as to worship a mere fruit? Naaman’s master must 
surely have been better than a Fool), And again, the ex- 
ample of Henry the Fourth of France, which hath misled many. 
Truly no more wicked speech could have been made 
than that of his, in which he spoke of valuing the Crown of France 
at more than a Mass. Put against this the noble example of Queen 
Elizabeth, who, in the reign of Queen Mary, went daily in peril of 
her life, yet would not give up the Protestant religion; and, if you 
will, the examples of King James the Second and his son, who gave 
up three crowns rather than relinquish the F. aith which they 
(wrongly) believed to be true. There is no help for it, I suppose, but 
that women brought up in the Roman Faith must needs abide in it. 
How much the more, then, that we, who belong to the Pure and 
Reformed branch of the Universal Church, should cling to it as the 
only hope of our souls? As for controversy, Mr. Hilyard once said 
well, “ There is nothing more excellent than religion ; but to raise 
quarrels over it is to dishonour it. Why should that which is 
designed to make us happy in another world make us miserable in 
this?” ‘Wherefore it comes to this, that the world will never be 
perfectly happy till we are all agreed to accept the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the English Faith. : 

When that happy event will happen none can predict—perhaps 
not till long after the present century—a third part of which is 
already gone; perhaps not till the nineteenth century itself is 
drawing to a close, and the end of all things is approaching. : 

Presently I Jaid the case, but with feigned names and false cir- 
cumstances, before Mr. Hilyard. I inquired of him his opinion as to 
change of creed in general, whether there were no cases in which it 
would be allowed (always supposing that reason and conscience 
went the other way). Thus I put before him (as if the Prince 
was in my mind) the case of a Sovereign whose conversion, real or 
pretended, would bring happiness to his country; or a godly 
minister whose obedience to the law would secure his services to his 
helpless parishioners ; or a Bishop who, by outward conforming, 
might keep moderate doctrines in his Diocese; or a gentleman who 
by professing himseif of the Church of England might obtain a 
commission of the ‘Queen, and so rise to great honour ; or a woman 
who, by acknowledging a Faith in which her conscience forbade her 
to engage, might make her lover happy, and, perhaps, in the event 
lead him to her own Church. 

There never, surely, was a man stronger in the cause of Virtue 
than My. Hilyard. ‘If there were more like him, the wickedness 
of the age would long since have wholly vanished. As for the 
example of his private life it becomes not a fellow-sinner to judge. 
If we may compare small with great, it cannot be denied that the 
King who wrote (by Divine guidance) the most perfect book of 
tules for the conduct of life, did by no means set a pattern of self- 
denial in his own practice. So with Mr. Hilyard. 

I put forward my question with much confusion and many 
blushes, because I feared that Mr. Hilyard might guess the cause 
and secret purpose of her simulated cases. He answered not for 
some moments, looking earnestly into my face. Then he, too, 
changed colour, and gave his answer, walking about the room and 
in some agitation of manner which surprised me. : 

‘* As for the cases advanced,” he said, ‘‘there are none to be 
for a moment considered, except the last. The King who 
sacrificed his conscience to his ambition laid open a way to 
greater evils. Heaven raised up in Henry IV. a champion for the 
Protestant Faith second only to that great and god-like man Coligny. 
Had he continued steadfast, the wars might have continued and 
France might have been partitioned; but the Protestants would 
have won their freedom. The duty of a minister is clearly 
indicated in the history and example of Mr. Gilpin, of Houghton-le- 
Spring, who persevered in his Protestant teaching throughout thereign 
of Bloody Mary, ever keeping ready a white shirt in which to present 
a comely appearance at the stake. Yet, being haled up to London, 
he broke his leg on the way, which, causing him to lie in bed, saved 
his life, because Mary died, and good Queen Bess succeeded. As 
for a young gentleman of a Catholic family, we have,” he said, 
“‘many instances around us of those who, for want of a profession, 
pass idle and ignoble lives, as if drinking and sport were the only 
objects for which man, a rational being, was created. But as for 
their consciences, you must please to excuse me. I doubt much 
whether the conscience of such a young gentleman would trouble 
him so much as his sense of honour 3 and once entered upon the roll 
of a regiment, there would be mighty little further question as to 
religion. The English armies,” he added, ‘are Protestant to the 
backbone. That cannot be denied. Yet how far their lives and 
daily conversation are guided by their religion, and how far their 
practice is conversant with their profession, I am not prepared to 
say. If, therefore, Miss Dorothy, any of his Honour’s Catholic 
friends are minded to renounce the Pope, in order to bear a pike or 
carry the colours, encourage them by all means.” 

“There remains,” he went on to say, ‘the last case.” Then 
again he stopped, and again earnestly gazed upon my face. ‘I am 
not, I confess, deeply skilled in casuistry ; nor can I advise as to the 
case. Yet, were it to arise, I would advise the woman to whom it 
occurs to take the matter seriously in hand, and if she have friends 
and relations in authority and high places, to lay the decision before 
them, as one which affects not her happiness only or the happiness 
of her lover, but also her conscience and her soul.” He said this 
very seriously, so that his words fell deeply into my heart. 

“‘T know,” he went on, ‘that a beautiful woman can persuade a 
man who loves her to any course which she desires; for which 
cause Kings are led by their mistresses, and, in Catholic countries, 
the mistresses are guided by the priests. We need not go back to 
consider the cases of Achilles, of Samson, Aéneas, David, Mark 
Antony, and Solomon. There are instances enough of our own 
times, Witness our own Charles II. and the Grand Monarque him- 
self, aslave to Madame de Maintenon. Truly, an amorous man 
is like a weathercock in the hands of the woman whom he loves. 
Wherefore the poets have rightly feigned that love turns one into a 
boar, and another into an ass, and a third into a wolf—why, the 
French King hath been boar, wolf, and ass in turn, But you may 
argue that the virtuous love of one woman and one man is not to be 
compared with the fleeting amours of a King. That is indeed true; 
not the less is it true that the woman able to fix the affections of one 
who, though a husband, remains a lover, may lead him whitherso- 
ever she pleases. The case, Niss Dorothy, is too high forme. If 
I were a Jesuit, I should say, ‘ fhe end justifies the means; let the 
maiden confer happiness upon the man, relying on her strength ty 
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Idoubt. The rule is laid down plain for all to read, ‘The lip of 
truth shall be established for ever, but a lying tongue is but for a 
moment,’ Wherefore let this young gentlewoman seek counsel of 
those in authority.” 

Mr. Hilyard said this with so much gravity that his words sank 
into my heart, and I began to ask myself seriously whether, even 
for my lover, 1 ought to do so grave a thing. For several days 
afterwards I observed that he was agitated, and would go a walking 
by himself in the garden, shaking his forefinger as he went, as one 
does who is in trouble. I knew very well, poor man, that he was 
in trouble about me, and that he had divined my secret, 

I followed not his advice, however, in asking the counsel of those 
in authority. Rather I put the decision off, as is the custom of 
women when ina doubt. Time, accident, authority, would decide, 
Again, a woman must not for ever be thinking about her love 
affairs. Was there not my brother Tom to think of? Then came 
the spring, and June was soon upon us, and my Lord’s visit was to 
come within a very little while, and I was no nearer the Altar 
and the Mass (yet still open to persuasion) than I had been at the 
New Year. : 

I know not how Lady Crewe became possessed of my secret, and 
therefore, I was greatly astonished when I received, only the day 
before my Lord arrived, the following letter, sent to me all the way 
from Durham by special messenger. The letter, wrapped in three 
folds of paper, was superscribed ; ‘* These for the private eye of my 
niece, Dorothy Forster.” I opened it with such fear and trembling 
as always seize the person who receives a letter. And all the more 
because I knew from whence it came, and guessed quickly what it 
might contain, 

“* My dear and loving niece,” the letter began. “It hath been 
brought to my knowledge that a young gentleman, whose name need 
not be mentioned between us, is desirous of making thee an offer of 
his hand and estate. The hand is most honourable and the estate 
is goodly. Also the young gentleman is reported to possess virtues 
and accomplishments quite uncommon even among those of exalted 
rank. For these reasons, the Bishop and myself would be willing 
to give our approval to the proposal as one likely to lead to the 
earthly happiness of both, although he is still a man in very early 
manhood. My own happiness, as my niece knows very well, has 
been obtained by marriage with a man forty years my senior, and 
immeasurably above what any woman can hope in wisdom, benevo- 
lence, and true piety. Yet I say not that happiness may not be had 
between persons more nearly of an age—when, that is, the husband 
is able to inspire respect, if not awe, and the wife is filled with the 
desire of doing her duty according to the submission enjoined by 
Apostolic law, 

“There is, however, in this case, the difficulty that the young 
gentleman is a Catholic, and may not marry any outside the pale of 
of his own Church. Nor can he, being bound in honour, change 
the faith in which he hath been educated. My Lord the Bishop 
hath very seriously considered the case, and asked himself the 
question whether a young woman in such a position may with a good 
conscience embrace the religion of her lover. He bids me now 
admonish you that such an act, even with the intention of, perhaps, 
weaning her lover from his opinions, cannot be allowed,as lawful or 
permitted on the ground of expediency. Wherefore, my dear 
Dorothy, should this suit be persevered in, we look from thee for 
such behaviour as becomes the dignity of a Forster and the duty of a 
Churchwoman. And think not but that thou shall be rewarded in 
some way—how, we know not, yet believe that she who doth 
righteously shall receive a Crown. Marriage, child, is an honour- 
able condition ; yet they do well sometimes who are not married ; 
and truly, I myself waited until I was already twenty-seven before 
I married my Lord. 

‘* F learn, further, that thy brother knoweth naught of this matter. 
It is well ; Tom is more generous than prudent ; his counsels are too 
much guided by the wine of yesterday. Tell him nothing unless it 
be necessary ; let itnot be known for vanity’s sake that this alliance 
was offered to you ; let it be kept a secret for the sake of the young 
gentleman, that you refused him. In all difficulties, my dear niece, 
write to me for guidance, resting well assured that the Bishop is 
ever ready to give his consideration to the affairs of his wife’s 
family. 

‘*T hear little or nothing new from London. They talk of letters 
between the Prince and his sister; and that he is now at Bar-le- 
Duc. Our friends in London are daily growing more confident, and 
the country is reported more impatient ; therefore we hope and 
pray daily that, when the Queen dies, though this event may not 
happen for a great many years, the Prince will quietly return and 
take his place without opposition, or any bloodshed. 

“*T grieve that my nephew Tom doth not yet consider it to be his 
duty to marry, so that heirs may be reared for the great estate which 
he will some day obtain. The misfortunes of the Forsters in losing 
three goodly sons without issue have been so great that I would fain 
see another generation arise in whom the line should be continued. 
There were nine of us as children—who would desire more ?—and 
now but one survives—myself. I learn that the monument I have 
ordered for my brother’s memory is nearly ready for Bamborough 
Church. Wherefore I purpose this summer, if my Lord’s health 
continues good, to journey northwards in order to see that my 
design hath been faithfully carried out. I am desired by the Bishop 
toconvey to thee his blessing. —Thy loving aunt, DoroTHY CREWE.” 

This letter was like a surgeon’s knife—so keen was its edge and 
so intolerable was its pain, even though wholesome for the soul ! 

The inclination of a girl is not a thing with which the world is 
concerned. Yet I must confess that the pain, the anguish, the 
bitterness of losing that dear hope which had made me happy for 
six months, were more than I could well bear. Alas! I know the 
pains of love as well as thé blessings of love. Oh! why—why could 
they not let me alone? Why should not I make my Lord happy 
for a short lifetime, and pretend for his dear sake the belief which I 
could not feel? Happy those who number not a Bishop among 
their parents and superiors ! 

So, farewell Love. And now for a time the sun was to be 
darkened, the moon was to shed no light; there would be no per- 
fume of flowers, sweet breath of wind ; the sea should be as a blood- 
red sheet, and the green fields as a desert of sand—until the Lord 
should send a softened heart with resignation to the Heavenly will. 

(To be continued) 
i 

ALL-NicuT SITTINGS BEING NO UNLIKELY PRospEcT in the 
present temper of the British Parliament, weary Members might 
petition the Government officials to follow the example of the New 

South Wales authorities, who lately placed beds on the floor of the 

Council-Chamber to rest the sleepy politicians waiting for a division 

on the Land Bill. The proceeding, however, greatly raised the ire 

of some of the Legislative Council, who complained to the Home 
authorities. 
A Concress Or Norra PoLe- Explorers meets in Vienna 
nm ao 22nd, invitations being sent to the chiefs of the Expeditions 
undertaken in August, 1882, for meteorological studies, Another 

International gathering, of a very different kind, takes place in 

Vienna a week earlier—the first Ornithological Congress. Crown 

Prince Rudolph, himself an eminent naturalist, patronises the 

meeting, and the main points to be discussed are the establishment 

of stations for ornithological observations all over the world, and 
an International law for the protection of birds, 


MEADOW THOUGHTS 


Tue old house stood by the silent country road, secluded by 
many a long, long mile, and yet again secluded within the great 
walls of the garden. Often and often I rambled up to the mile. 
stone which stood under an oak, to look at the chipped inscription 
low down— ‘To London, 79 Miles.” So far away, you see, that 
the very inscription was cut at the foot of the stone, since no one 
would be likely to want that information, It was half hidden by 
docks and nettles, despised and unnoticed. A broad land this 
seventy-nine miles—~how many meadows and corn-fields, hedges 
and woods, in that distance ?—wide enough toseclude any house, to 
hide it, like an acorn in the grass, Those who have lived all their 
lives in remote places do not feel the remoteness. No one else 
seemed to be conscious ofthe breadth that separated the place from 
the great centre, but it was, perhaps, that consciousness which 
deepened the solitude to me. It made the silence more still ; the 
shadows of the oaks yet slower in their movement 3 everything more 
earnest. To convey a full impression of the intense concentration 
of Nature in the meadows is very difficult—everything is so utterly 
oblivious of man’s thought and man’s heart. The oaks stand— 
quiet, still—so still that the lichen loves them. At their feet the 
grass grows, and heeds nothing. Among it the squirrels leap, and 
their little hearts are as far away from you or I as the very wood of 
the oaks. .The sunshine settles itself in the valley by the brook, 
and abides there whether we come or not. Glance through the 
gap in the hedge by the oak, and see how concentrated it is—all of 
it, every blade of grass, and leaf, and flower, and living creature, 
finch or squirrel. 

Lime-tree branches overhung the corner of the garden-wall, 
whence a view was easy of the silent and dusty road, till over- 
arching oaks concealed it. The white dust heated by the sunshine, 
the green hedges, and the heavily-massed trees, white clouds rolled 
together in the sky, a footpath opposite lost in the fields, as you 
might thrust a stick into the grass, tender lime-leaves caressing the 
cheek, and silence. Among the lime-trees along the wall the 
birds never built, though so close and sheltered. They built every- 
where but there, To the’ broad coping-stones of the wall under the 
lime-boughs speckled thrushes came almost hourly, sometimes to 
peer out and reconnoitre if it was safe to visit the garden, sometimes 
to see if a snail had climbed up the ivy. Then they dropped quietly 
down into the long strawberry patch immediately under. The cover 
of strawberries is the constant resource of all creeping things ; the 
thrushes looked round every plant and under every leaf and runner. 
One toad always resided there, often two, and as you gathered a 
ripe strawberry you might catch sight of his black eye watching you 
take the fruit he had saved for you. Down the road skims an 
eave-swallow, swift as an arrow, his white back making the 
sun-dried dust dull and dingy; he is seeking a pool for 
water, and will waver to and fro by the brook below till 
he finds a convenient place to alight. Thence back to the 
eave here, where for forty years he and his ancestors built in safety, 
Two white butterflies fluttering round each other rise over the 
limes, once more up over the house, and soar on till their white 
shows no longer against the illumined air. A grasshopper calls on 
the sward by the strawberries, and immediately fillips himself over 
seven leagues of grass-blades. Yonder a line of men and women 
file across the field, seen fora moment as they pass a gateway, and 
the hay changes from hay-colour to green behind them as they turn 
the under side upwards, They are working hard, but it looks easy, 
slow, andsunny. How pleasant it would be to read in the shadow! 
There is a broad shadow on the sward by the strawberries cast by a 
tall and fine-grown American crab-tree. The very place for a book ; 
and although I know it is useless, yet I go and fetch one and dispose 
myself on the grass. I can never read in sunshine out-of-doors, 
Though in shadow the bright light fills it, summer shadows are 
broadest daylight. The page is so white and hard, the letters so 
very black, the meaning and drift not quite intelligible, because 
neither eye nor mind will dwell upon it. Human thoughts and 
imaginings written down are pale and feeble in bright summer light. 
The eye wanders away, and rests more lovingly on green sward and 
green lime leaves, The mind wanders yet deeper and farther into 
the dreamy mystery of the azure sky. Once now and then, deter- 
mined to write down that mystery and delicious sense while actually 
in it, I have brought out table and ink and paper, and sat there in 
the midst of the summer day. Three words, and where is the 
thought? Gone, The paper is so obviously paper, the ink so 
evidently ink, the pen so stiff;.all so inadequate. You 
want colour, flexibility, light, sweet low sound— all these 
to paint it and play it in music, at the same time you want 
something that will answer to and record in one touch the strong 
throb of life and the thought, or feeling, or whatever it is 
that goes out into the earth and sky and space, endless as 
a beam of light. The very shade of the pen on the paper tells you 
how utterly hopeless it isto express these things. The delicacy and 
beauty of the thought or feeling is so extreme that it cannot be 
inked in; it is like the green and blue of field and sky, of veronica 
flower and grass blade, which in their own existence throw light 
and beauty on each other, but in artificial colours repel. 
Take the table indoors again, and the book; the thoughts and 
imaginings of others are vain, and of your own too deep to 
be written. . 

The sunlight put out the books I brought into it just as it put out 
the fire on the hearth indoors. The tawny flames floating upwards 
could not bite the crackling sticks when the full beams came pouring 
on them. Such extravagance of light overcame the little earth fire 
till it was screened from the power of the heavens. So here 
in the shadow of the American crab-tree the light of the sky 
put out the written pages. The books were put out, unless a 
screen were placed between them and the light of the sky— 
that is, an assumption, so as to make an artificial mental 
darkness. 

The little lawn beside the strawberry-bed, burned brown there, 
and green towards the house shadow, holds how many myriad grass 
blades? Here they are ail matted together, long, and dragging 
each other down. , Part them, and beneath them are still more, 
overhung and trodden. ‘The fibres are intertangled, woven in an 
endless basket-work and chaos of green and dried threads. A 
blameable profusion this; a fifth as many would be enough ; 
altogether a wilful waste here. As for these insects that spring 
out of it as I press the grass, a hundredth part of them would suffice, 
The American crab-tree is a snowy mount in spring; the flakes of 
bloom, when they fall, cover the grass with a film—a bushel of 
bloom, which the wind takes and scatters afar. The extravagance 
is sublime. The two little cherry-trees are as wasteful ; they throw 
away handfuls of flower; but in the meadows the careless, spend- 
thrift ways of grass and flower and all things are not to be expressed, 
Seeds by the hundred million float with absolute indifference on the 
air. The oak has a hundred thousand more leaves than necessary, 
and never hides a single acorn. Nothing utilitarian—everything 
on a scale of splendid waste. Such noble, broadcast, open-armed 
waste is delicious to behold. Never was there such a lying proverb 
as ‘* Enough is as good as a feast.” Give me the feast, give me 
squandered millions of seeds, luxurious carpets of petals, green 
mountains of oak-leaves. The greater the waste the greater the 
enjoyment, the nearer the approach to real life. Casuistry is of no 
avail; the fact is obvious; Nature flings treasures abroad, 
puffs them with open lips along on every breeze, piles up 
lavish layers of them in the free open air, packs countless numbers 


together in the needles of a fir-tree, 
are stamped on everything she does, The ear of wheat returns 2 
hundredfold the grain from which it grew. The surface of the 
earth offers to us far more than we can consume—the grains, the 
seeds, the fruits, the animals, the abounding products are beyond 
the power of all the human race to devour. They can, too, be 
multiplied & thousandfold. There is no natural lack. Whenever 
there is lack among us it is from artificial causes, which intelligence 
should remove. From the littleness, and meanness, and niggardli- 
ness forced upon us by circumstances, what a relief to turn aside to 
the exceeding plenty of Nature! There are no bounds to it, there 
8 NO comparison to parallel it, so great is this generosity. No 
physical reason exists why every human being should not have 
sufficient, at least, of necessities. For any human being to starve, 
or even to be in trouble about the procuring of simple food, appears, 
indeed, a strange and unaccountable thing, quite upside-down, and 
contrary to sense, if you do but considera moment the enormous 
profusion the earth throws at our feet. 

The white-backed eave-swallow has returned many, many times 

from the shallow drinking-place by the brook to his half-built nest. 
Sometimes the pair of them cling to the mortar they have fixed 
under the eave, and twitter to each other abont the progress of the 
work, They dive downwards with such velocity when they quit 
hold that it seems as if they must strike the ground, but they shoot 
up again, over the wall and the lime-trees, A thrush has been to 
the arbour yonder twenty times, it is made of crossed laths, and 
overgrown with ‘‘tea-plant,” and the nest is inside the lathwork. A 
sparrow has visited the rose-tree by the wall—the buds are covered 
with aphides, A brown tree-creeper has been to the limes, then to 
the cherries, and even toa stout lilac stem. No matter how small the 
tree, he tries all that are in his way. The bright colours of a bullfinch 
were visible a moment just now as he passed across the shadows 
farther down the garden under the damson-trees and into the bushes, 
The grasshopper has gone past and along the garden-path, his 
voice is not heard now; but there is another coming. While I 
have been dreaming, all these and hundreds out in the meadow have 
been intensely happy. So concentrated on their little work in the 
sunshine, so intent on the tiny egg, on the insect captured on the grass- 
tip to be carried to the eager fledglings, so joyful in listening to the 
song poured out for them or in pouring it forth, quite oblivious of 
allelse. It is in this intense concentration that they are so happy. 
The starlings fly so swiftly and so straight that they seem to leave a 
black line along the air. They have a nest in the roof, they are to 
and fro it and the meadow the entire day, from dawn till eve. The 
espalier apple, like a screen, hides the meadow from me, so that the 
descending starlings appear to dive into a space behind it, Sloping 
downwards the meadow makes a valley; I cannot see it, but know 
that it is golden with buttercups, and that a brook runs in the 
groove of it, Afar yonder I can see a summit beyond where the 
grass swells upwards to a higher level than this spot, There are 
bushes and elms whose height is decreased by distance on the 
summit, horses in the shadow of the trees, and a small flock of sheep 
crowded, as is their wont, in the hot and sunny gateway, By the side 
of the summit isa deep green trench, so it looks from here, in the 
hill side: it is really the course of a streamlet worn deep in the 
earth, I can see nothing between the top of the espalier 
screen and the horses under the elms on the hill. But the 
starlings go up and down into the hollow space, which is aglow 
with golden buttercups, and, indeed, I am looking over a 
hundred finches eagerly searching, sweetly calling, happy as the 
summer day. A thousand thousand grasshoppers are leaping, 
thrushes are labouring, filled with love and tenderness, doves 
cooing, there is as much joy as there are leaves on the hedges. 
Faster than the starling’s flight my mind runs up to the streamlet in 
the deep green trench beside the hill. Pleasant it was to trace it 
upwards, narrowing at every ascending step, till the thin stream, 
thinner than fragile glass, did but merely slip over the stones. A 
little less and it could not have run at all, water could not stretch 
out to greater tenuity. It smoothed the brown growth on the 
stones, stroking it softly. It filled up tiny basins of sand, and ran 
out at the edges between minute rocks of flint. Beneath it went 
under thickest brooklime, blue flowered, and serrated water parsnips, 
lost like many a mighty river for awhile among ‘a forest of leaves. 
Higher up masses of bramble and projecting thorn stopped the 
explorer, who must wind round the grassy mound. Pausing to look 
a moment there were meads under with the shortest and greenest 
herbage, perpetually watered, and without one single buttercup, a 
strip of pure green among yellow flowers and yellowing corn, A 
few hollow oaks on whose boughs the cuckoos stayed to call, two or 
three peewits coursing up and down, larks singing, and for all else 
silence. Between the wheat and the grassy mound the path was 
almost closed, burdocks and brambles thrust the adventurer out- 
wards to brush against the wheat. Upwards till suddenly it turned, 
and led by steep notches in the bank, as it seemed, down to the 
roots of the elm trees. The clump of elms grow right over a 
deep and rugged hollow, their branches reached out across it, 
roofing in the cave. Here was the spring, at the foot of a perpen- 
dicular rock, moss-grown low down, and overrun with creeping ivy 
higher. Green thorn bushes filled the chinks and made a wall to the 
well, and the long narrow heart’s tongue streaked the face of the 
cliff. Behind the thick thorns hid the course of the streamlet, in 
front rose the solid rock, upon the right hand the sward came to the 
edge—it shook every now and then as the horses in the shade of the 
elms stamped their feet—on the left hand the ears of wheat peered 
over the verge, A rocky cell in concentrated silence of green 
things. Now and again a finch, a starling, or a sparrow 
would come meaning to drink—athirst from the meadow or the 
cornfield—and start and almost entangle their wings in the bushes, 
so completely astonished that any one should be there. The spring 
rises in a hollow under the rock imperceptibly, and without bubble 
or sound. The fine sand of the shallow basin is undisturbed—no 
tiny water-volcano pushes up a dome of particles. Nor is there any 
crevice in the stone, but the basin is always full and always running 
over. As it slips from the brim a gleam of sunshine falls through 
the boughs and meets it. To this cell I used to come once now and 
then on a summer’s day, tempted, perhaps, like the finches, by the 
sweet cool water, but drawn also by a feeling that could not be 
analysed. Stooping, I lifted the water in the hollow of my hand— 
carefully, lest the sand might be disturbed—and the sunlight gleamed 
on it as it slipped through my fingers. Alone in the green-roofed 
cave, alone with the sunlight and the pure water, there was a sense 
of something more than these. The water was more to me than 
water, and the sun than sun. The gleaming rays on the waterin my 
palm held me for a moment, the touch of the water gave me some- 
thing from itself, A moment, and the gleam was gone, the water 
flowing away, but I had had them. Beside the physical water and 
physical light I had received from them their beauty; they had 
communicated to me this silent mystery. The pure and beautiful 
water, the pure, clear, and beautiful light, eachhad given me some- 
thing of their truth. 

So many times I came to it, toiling up the long and shadowless 
hill in the burning sunshine, often carrying a vessel to take some of 
it home with me. There was a brook, indeed; but this was 
different, it was the spring ; it was taken home as a beautiful flower 
might be brought. It is not the physical water, it is the sense or 
feeling that it conveys. Nor is it the physical sunshine, it is the, 
sense of inexpressible beauty which it brings with it. Ofsuch Istill 
drink, and hope to do so still deeper. 
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Ir is strange that so remarkable a genius as Johann Gottfried Von 
Herdcr should have been up to the present time without an English 
biographer. Here and there in the writings of Coleridge, Carlyle, 
Lewes, F, D. Maurice, and others, there are passages dealing with 
Herder’s philosophy and writings ; but no biography existed at all 
adequate to the subject until Mr. Henry Nevinson wrote his 
“Sketch of Herder and His Times” (Chapman and Hall). In 
the preface the work is modestly described as ‘‘a supplementary 
note to Carlyle’s Essays on German Literature.” The “note,” 
however, extends to four hundred and fifty large pages, It is not 
to be discovered that Mr. Nevinson has made any original research, 
or that he has obtained facts or doctiments hitherto unknown 5 but 
he has studied with diligence every available authority, has collated 
his facts with care, and has put them together in a manner which 
never, indeed, causes his book to rise to the height of the classic 
biographies, but which makes it nevertheless interesting and meri- 
torious. He would, indeed, be a poor writer who could produce a 
dull book about a character so remarkable as that of Herder, and 
about times so intellectually exciting as those in which he lived. 
Three chapters towards the close of the book, called respectively 
“* The Good,” ‘* The Beautiful,” and‘ The Complete,” offer a state- 
ment of Herder’s philosophy, and show him as a man determined 
to maintain a pure and lofty standard of right conduct ; liberal in 
his interpretation of the Bible; with inadequate speculations 
on the nature of beauty, yet filled himself with the sense of 
beauty, as his poems show; with insight, and a vigorous 
mind, and enough philosophic imagination to deduce laws 
from the enormous number of facts furnished by his great reading. 
Yet Mr. Nevinson does not call his hero either priest, poet, or 
philosopher, ‘in the ordinary sense of the terms ;” he only claims 
that Herder “‘ had some skill in choosing out the leading threads in 
the tangled skein of life.” To some people the most interesting 
thing about Herder is his friendship with Goethe ; and on this 
Mr. Nevinson has naturally much tosay. Of Kanit, Jacobi, Wieland, 
Lavater, and many another great German there is also much in 
these pages. His style is the least pleasant thing about Mr. 
Nevinson’s book. It is pale Carlylese. The book is dedicated 
‘in grateful reverence to the memory of Thomas Carlyle.” Is this 
dedication the first sign of the reaction which Professor Tyndall 
predicted when unveiling the Carlyle statue at Chelsea—a reaction 
the Professor said, is to clear Carlyle’s fame as the winds clear an 
Alpine peak of the vapours which encumber it ? 

Two of the latest_additions to the charming Parchment Library 
of Messrs, Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. are “English Comic 
Dramatists,” edited by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd ; and ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” edited by Mr, Austin Dobson. The latter writer furnishes 
a short preface, a brief biography, and copious notes to Goldsmith’s 
novel, The notes, while not too long, supply just such elucidation 
as the modern reader, not too well acquainted with eighteenth- 
century literature, requires, Altogether this is probably the best 
edition extant of Goldsmith’s story. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has had 
a more difficult task. He has selected from hundreds of 
English plays those scenes which, in his estimation, show English 
comic writers at their best. The writers selected are Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Colley 
Cibber, Congreve, Addison, Farquhar, Gay, Goldsmith, Cumber- 
land, and Sheridan, with whom, says Mr. Crawfurd, comedy died, 
owing to the change which came over English manners with the dis- 
appearance of wigs, gold-laced coats, canes, and swords. ‘There 
was now a dull uniformity in life, and nothing left for comedy to 
make play with.” Mr. Crawfurd’s introduction is full of suggestive- 
ness, Each scene is prefaced by a brief account of the playwright, 
and a summary of the play which renders the extracts intelligible. 

As an aid in the study of literature and history there are few more 
convenient compilations than Professor John Nichol’s “Tables of 
European Flistory, Literature, and Art, from A.D. 200 to 1882” 
.(Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons), of which the third edition, 
so much altered and enlarged as to be practically a new book, is 
now before us. Each page of the book is devoted to a particular 
period, which is divided by horizontal lines into centuries, half or 
quarter centuries, or decades, according to its importance. Vertical 
lines divide the page into five columns, devoted respectively to 
foreign history, English and Scotch history, English literature, 
foreign literature, and the Arts. Thus in Table V., which extends 
from the middle of the fourteenth century to A.D. 1425, a glance 
shows that about the time Charles VI. was reigning in France 
the Black Prince died in England, Chaucer was at the height of 
his fame, Froissart was writing his ‘Chronicles,’ and Milan 
Cathedral was commenced, Or to take a later example, we find 
that about the time of the Peace of Nimeguen, Whigs and Tories 
first became known in England, Aphra Behn was writing her 
romances, Lulli was fiddling his way to fame, Berkeley was dis- 
puting with Malebranche in his cell, and Betterton was the 
Ornament of the London stage. These examples show the scope of 
Professor Nichol’s tables, which are admirably clear, well-arranged, 
and comprehensive, 

In ‘‘ Citizen Soldiers ” (Kegan Pauland Co.), Captain H. Spenser 
Wilkinson speaks the right word about the Volunteers, and speaks it 
boldly. He hits the worst blots in the force. “The Volun- 
teers,” he says, ‘are utterly unfit in respect of their training, their 
equipment, and their organisation to cope with Continental soldiers,” 
and he condemns with excellent reason the shooting, the marching, 
and the manceuvring of the force. Just at this time, when a new step 
is being taken in the conduct of the Easter manceuvres, Captain Wil- 
kinson’s book makes a timely appearance. ‘There has latterly been 
far too much flattering of the Volunteers, and this little volume should 
be carefully studied by all Volunteer officers and privates, and especially 
by the authorities, who alone can make the citizen army all that it 
should be. There is not a particle of exaggeration in Captain Wilkin- 
son’s warnings ; but while severe on shortcomings, he has firm faith in 
the Volunteer movement, and the adoption of his suggestions would 
bring the force to a high state of efficiency. Volunteering has for 
some time ceased to be play; but the proper steps have not yet been 
taken to make it completely earnest. The Volunteers are willing 
enough ; it is the War Office which is supine : and this capital little 
book ought to have the effect of opening official eyes wide. 

Mr. John George Goddard has done well to put on record in 
“George Birkbeck, the Pioneer of Popular Education ” (Bemrose 
and Sons), all that it is necessary to know concerning a man of 
whose philanthropic labours the present generation is reaping the 
fruit, The credit for the foundation of Mechanics’ Institutions does 
not rest entirely with Birkbeck; but it was his enthusiasm and 
unflagging energy which carried the movement successfully through 
the opposition it at first encountered. Mr. Goddard’s book is 
mainly devoted to the history of the well-known institution in 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, called after Dr. Birkbeck, 
but it deals at some length with the general movement for popular 
education. 

Miss Octavia Hill has republished, under the title “‘ Homes of the 
London Poor” (Macmillan aad Co.), seven essays contributed by her 
at various times to periodicals. Miss Hill’s plan for bettering the con- 
dition of the dwelling-houses of the poor has been, as is pretty well 
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ouse property in some bad quarters of London, and 
en Se De mene of the tenses assisted by a staff 
of voluntary workers, generally ladies, The credit of the under- 
taking belonged originally to My, Ruskin, who freely gave large 
sums of money to the work. Mr, Ruskin had the practical sagacity 
to see that to succeed properly the scheme must be made self- 
supporting, and that the houses must return a profit. On this point 
Miss Hill was at first sceptical ; but a long experience has amply 
convinced her of the wisdom of Mr. Ruskin’s advice. Every one 
who cares for the question of the hour should read these deeply 
interesting papers. They are the record of a noble work ably 
aE ool Ge B. Malleson’s ‘‘ Rambles in Alpine Lands” (W. H. 
Allen and Co.) is a pleasant unaffected book, free from the 
usual defects of tales of travel. It contains no frenzies about 
waterfalls, and rhapsodies about sunsets; but tells its story with 
an enthusiasm which is all the more contagious because it is kept 
well in hand. The greater part of the book is occupied with a 
description of Tyrol, Styria, Carniola, Carinthia, and the Bavarian 
Hichlands. Colonel Malleson praises highly the beauty of the 
scenery of these provinces, and the character of their inhabi- 
tants. Living is cheap, and tourists are advised to leave the 
hackneyed routes of Switzerland for the comparatively little-known 
beauties which await them in Austria, ‘ 

Miss Helen Zimmern has done a service to English readers 
by translating ‘Pilgrim Sorrow: a Cycle of Tales,” by Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumania (Carmen Sylva), (T. Fisher Unwin). 
These short stories are very beautiful. They are the work of 
a true artist, and one who has faced gravely and coura- 
geously the greatest sorrows of life. The tales are melancholy 
yet hopeful ; and though they often bring tears to the reader’s eyes, 
they do not leave him sorrowfil. Miss Zimmern’s translation and 
introduction are both excellent. 

What is to be said of ‘‘The Humour and Pathos of Charles 
Dickens,” selected by Charles Kent (Chapman and Hall)? What 
need is there for such a volume? Whom does it enlighten? For 
Mr. Kent has not criticised ; he has simply selected various detached 
passages from Dickens’ books, and bound them together in chrono- 
logical order. Mr. Kent knows his Dickens well, and has before 
now written well about him ; but surely his time has been wasted in 
this last effort. The most that can be hoped of it is that the book 
may send some casual and benighted reader yet unacquainted with 
Dickens from the extracts to the books themselves, 

Mr. Clark Russell is always worth reading when he writes about 
thesea. ‘Round the Galley Fire” (Chatto and Windus) is a 
collection-in book form of a number of papers contributed to the 
Daily Telegraph. Some are essays on sea subjects ; others are tales 
of sea life.and adventure, humorous, pathetic, and tragic. All are 
worthy of. republication, and landsmen may instruct themselves 
deeply in matters of the sea by studying Mr. Russell’s tales. _ 

An English writer, calling himself ‘*A Brutal Saxon,” has issued 
a counterblast to Max O’Rell’s “John Bull et Son Ile.” ‘John 
Bull’s Neighbour In Her True Light” (Wyman and Sons) is a poor 
piece of invective, wanting in every quality which might make it 
effective. The writer seems to have a cordial hatred of France and 
everything French, Here and there he hits a blot, but his bigotry 
and intemperance are painfully apparent.—‘‘Chiromancy, or the 
Science of Palmistry,” by Henry Frith and Ed. Heron Allen 
(G. Routledge and Sons) is an entertaining little book on a now 
fashionable topic. The authors set forth their laws with amusing 
serlousness, and parade once again the whole Kabbalistic scheme of 
planetary influences. They compare the hand to a looking-glass, in 
which each may read his own fate when he has learned from this 
volume how it’s done.—In an age of whitewashing it is odd that no 
one has hitherto attempted to whitewash Lady Macbeth. The 
attempt is made by M, Leigh-Noel in ‘‘ Lady Macbeth : A Study” 
(Wyman and Sons), The author ‘believes it requires only a little 
care and patience to discover in Lady Macbeth many true womanly 
traits, and even endearing qualities,” and he supports his views with 
some ingenuity of analysis and reasoning. Why does not Miss 
Ellen Terry adopt this idea, and give us a ‘‘ new reading” of Lady 
Macbeth at the Lyceum to the Macbeth of Mr. Irving? 

Handbooks are often issued nowadays by railway and steamship 
companies for the information of theiz passengers, but hitherto no 
work has come under our notice comparable for elaboration and 
magnificence to the Illustrated Guide lately issued on the joint 
behalf of the Orient Steam Navigation Company and the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, by the managers of the Line. Within 
the covers of this large and handsome volume, which, when laid on 
the saloon table, will be a source of never-ending instruction and 
amusement to the passengers during a voyage, there is comprised 
a complete history of the modern arts of seamanship and navigation 
—so that the veriest land-lubber cannot fail to become something ofa 
sailor after reading it ; an account of the vessels comprising the Orient 
Fleet, with tinted portraits of each ship, and careful plans of the 
saloon and cabin accommodation; a description of the various 
countries, such as Egypt, India, the Cape, and Australasia, which 
are visited by the Company’s vessels, embellished with admirably- 
executed maps and sketches of scenery and buildings; advice to 
passengers ; an account of the most noteworthy objects seen at sea ; 
and maps of the stars arranged for different latitudes. The pictures 
have been lithographed by Messrs. Maclure and Madonald, of 
97, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and the whole get-up of the book 
reflects great credit on that well-known firm. 

Compared with the above, the handbook for passengers by the 
Castle Mail Packet Company (Donald Currie and Co., 3, Fenchurch 
Street) is a very modest little affair, yet it contains a good deal of 
information, compactly arranged, concerning Madeira, the Cape 
Colony, Natal, Mauritius, and other places visited by the Company’s 
vessels, : 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of some tastefully designed 
Easter cards from Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons. One depicting 
a bunch of lilies especially deserves commendation. 


In “SA Real Queen” (3 vols.: Chatto and Windus), Mr. R. E. 
F rancillon has given his readers another of those highly idealised 
Studies in fiction which are to real life what the imaginings of a 
poet who prefers plain prose to verse for the expression of his 
dreams must always be. The book contains all the wealth of 
incident and mastery of intrigue of which Mr. Francillon’s former 
novels have proved him to be the possessor ; and is replete with the 
same spirit of imagination, and the same clairvoyance which makes 
even the most commonplace incidents of the tale appear as romantic 
as those in which he has given his fancy the most unfettered scope. 
To say that the story is improbable is but to speak the bare truth ; 
and probably in doing so to pay the author what he will willingly 
recelvé as acompliment. For Mr. Francillon holds that it is a 
novelist’s business to treat of the unusual, and if the people who fill 
his pages are not such as we elbow in our daily walks, they are 
none the less welcome additions to our acquaintance on that ground. 
Even his scoundrels have something of the heroic about them, and 
his heroes and heroines have a healthy and full-blooded Quixotism 
which should make them the more welcome to such as believe that all 


things nowadays are small and mean. The plot of ‘A Real Queen” 
is — tae asitisuncommon. Credo guza incredibile was 
the motto with which Mr. Francillon prefaced one of his earliest 
works, and there are many worse devices for a novelist with his 
power of making his dreams read like realities. - hee the re 
idea of the general effect of the book may be gathered rom Mr, 
Francillon’s own words in speaking of the career of his heroine, 
Rosamond Fane—‘* Let it be matched in human experience if it can. 
And yet the process had not a grain of magic in it from first pte 
but on the contrary, taken step by step, contains no more unli 2 1+ 
hood than the things which are always happening to us or aroun | 
every day.” Among Mr. Francillon’s many good gifts, ges 

knowing how to tell a story has high place. His method is not that 
of M. Gaboriau, or of Mr. Wilkie Collins, or of any other novelist, 
but is as purely his own as is his verbal style, and among all the 
stories which he has told so well he has told none better than that of 
Rosamond Fane, and of the people who surround her. His heroines 
are always loveable and gracious, and Rosamond will find herself in 
fit company with her sister predecessors—a Queen whose queenship 
would be as real in the little western fishing village in which we 
leave her as in the Pacific paradise changed to a. Pandemonium by 
sham religion and bad whisky through her unwitting agency. A 
Real Queen” is a book to read and remember and be thankful for, 

and will do much to solidify its author’s fast growing fame. 

In ‘*Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,” by Edward Bellamy (I vol. 
Douglas, Edinburgh), we have one of those quasi-scientific, semi- 
metaphysical romances which possess a perpetual fascination for a 
certainly not diminishing number of minds. The central idea is 
that of the discovery of a galvanic process whereby morbid tissue 
may be eliminated from the living brain, and therewith all the 
miseries of memory and conscience which produced the diseased 
condition. The brain chronicles impressions physically. So that if, 
for example, the specially affected tissue could be removed from the 
brain of a murderer, he would cease to retain any memory of his 
sin, and his conscience would be as clean as if f he were a 
new man. Of course the resulting ethical and theological problems 
are simply innumerable. Mr. Bellamy, in his really interesting 
tale, prudently contents himself with a bare suggestion of these, 
and contents himself with the effect of the process upon his unfor- 
tunate heroine, combining her strange experience with some 
delightful sketches of village life in New England from a love- 
making point of view. It would be better, however, if he had 
possessed the full courage of his fancies, and had not felt himself 
bound to evade accusations of outraged probability and prosaic 
objections by the unsatisfactory machinery of a dream. In romantic 
‘*science ” there is nothing like boldness, and the skill of the artist 
is shown in so combining it with realism as to make the actual and 
the impossible indistinguishable fromone another. The author of 
‘Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process” has not attempted this; but he has 
succeeded in being both pathetic and amusing. 

‘*The Apparition,” by the author of ‘‘ Post-Mortem” (1 vol. : 
Blackwood and Sons), isan undiluted ghost story: how far it is 
intended to cast ridicule upon the fashionable revival of the bogeys 
of our forefathers we hardly know. We shall, of course, refrain 
from giving the faintest hint as to the nature of the ghost with 
which the anonymous author deals, since the excitement of curiosity 
by a mystery is the entire vazsox a’étre of his story, which reads a 
little as if a wing of the ‘‘Castle of Otranto” had been restored and 
made habitable by a modern architect. That the author has done 
his best with his mystery we can hardly say—he might easily have 
hidden it more cleverly and revealed it more dramatically. “But it 
is thoroughly amusing, whether it be regarded as a burlesque, or as 
@ serious contribution to ghostly literature. Many of his sketches 
of character are so excellent, that the little use he makes of them 
is to be regretted. The work is quite good enough to have borne 
farther development—an unusual thing to say of a modern story, 
but in this case well deserved. 


Messrs. MARRIOTT AND WILLIAMs..—One of the cleverest 
of the rising ballad writers of the day is Gerald B. Lane, from 
whom we have four remarkably good examples of that school, for 
which he has supplied both words and music. “The Angel’s 
Message” and ‘‘ The Love of Old” are of a sentimental type ; the 
first-named has a very pleasing harmonium obligato accompaniment ; 
“* Perhaps” and ‘‘Dorothy’s Answer” are of a more lively type, 
suitable for a response to an encore. The above-named composer 
supplies the words for ‘‘The Sweetest Music;” the music is by 
E. R. Marriott, who has also composed ‘‘ Left,” words by L. 
Liepmann ; both these songs are published in two keys; and ‘I 
Wonder,” a song of mediocre merit, words by Frank Boyle.—A 
brace of fairly good songs, music by Sophie E. Hudson, are ‘‘ If ’Tis 
Love To Wish You Near,” the words of which are by Charles 
Dibdin, and ‘‘When We Two Parted,” Lord Byron’s well-known 
and much-admired poem ; the former is published in three keys, the 
latter in G, fora tenor of medium compass.—“I Think of Thee,” 
the words of which are anonymous, the music by August Howard, 
is a fairly good love song, published in two keys. 

Messrs. RogeRT Cocks AND Co.——An addition to the 
musical service of our Church is always welcome when it is well- 
written and original, as is the case with a “Te Deum Laudamus,” 
by R. H. K. Chapman, who evidently has a talent for com- 
posing ecclesiastical music.—In anticipation of the coming Mid- 
summer holidays, comes a very pretty and melodious cantata, entitled 
“Prize Day.” itis for ladies’ voices only, written and composed 
by Jessie Moir and Charles Marshall. This simple but pleasing 
little work is well adapted for a breaking-up at a college or school. 
In a prefatory note we are told that, ‘‘In accordance with an 
annual custom, the Kaiser’s Prize is to be competed for. Ida and 
Dorothea are chosen as the most advanced from a number of 
students ; they are equally successful, so that each one obtains a 
prize, and is duly crowned with flowers, according to an old Greek 
tradition which has become identified with this ceremony.” A solo 
apiece, a duet together for the leading soprano and contralto 
and four concerted pieces, are sufficient to occupy the first part of a 
programme.—‘‘ The Waif,” written and composed by Mary L. 
Campbell and Edwin H. Lemare, is a pathetic ballad ona well. 
worn theme, as its name would tell.—A pleasing love song is 
“No Dream,” words by G. Clifton Bingham; music by AL L. 
Mora. Published in F and in G; a well-contrasted encore to 
which is a merry little song, written and composed by Claxon 
Bellamy and Ernest Birch, entitled ‘*Shoeing and Wooing,” — 
A very good portrait of General Gordon on the frontispiece to a 
‘* March,” bearing his name, attracts attention to the music by 
Etienne Clandet, which is spirited and well-written.—Two useful 
pianoforte pieces for the drawing-room are “ Cinquante,” by Louis 
H. Meyer, and ‘* Murmuring Shells,” by Cotsford Dick. 
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Tue Loncest Lovers’ QuarreL PRoBABLY KNown has just 
been ended by a happy marriage .in Connecticut, U.S, between a 
bride of seventy-seven and a groom of eighty. This strange couple 
were engaged in 1825, and shortly after quarrelled and parted, 
ces meeting again for fifty-eight years, when they made up the 

ispute, 
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“LOUIS” 
VELVETEEN 


6‘ The favourite and most fashionable 
material of the day.” 


THE WEAR OF EVERY YARD IS 
GUARANTEED 


By the Manufacturer, and every yard of the 
genuine bears the name 


“ Lours.” 


Patterns and Prices post free 
Srom nearly all drapers 
throughout the kingdom. 


The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without dis- 
covering that these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble, 
while the peculiar arrangements resulting in the fast-woven pile enable them 
to standinterminableandrough wear, which wouldruin Real Velvets at four times | 
the price. — peice ae er oe it is unequalled, pee in fact, for all 
purposes in which sux velvet may be used, we specially recommen 
LOUIS VELVETEEN. ~ e % iat eet 


EVERY YARD OF THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME OF 


“LOUIS,” 
THE BEST LINEN-MARKER. 


PRODUCED. 
It requires no heating, will not wash 


THAT THE WORLD EVER 


i The invention of Ming Shulah, a Japanese Chemist. 
Ss. out, and does not burn the material. A child can use it. Yi Is, 
and use it as an ordinary pencil. Jt will mark five thousand garments. You may wash and rub 

them as hard as you wish, but you can never stir that mark. Sent free on receipt of zs. 2d, or 2 for 2s. 


J. G. FOOT and SON, tor, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


Ee BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. 
65 & 67, LupGaTEe Hitt, Lonpoy, E.C. 


"TAILORS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Gentlemen's Coats, 
Gentlemen's Trousers, 
Gentlemen’s Suits, 
Gentlemen's Overcoats, 
Gentlemen's Cape Coats. 


AILORS FOR BOYS. 
Boys’ Suits, 
Boys’ Overcoats, 
Boys’ School Outfits, 
Boys’ Shirtsand Underclothing, 
Boys' Hosiery and Boots. 


"TAILORS FOR LADIES. 


Ladies’ Jackets, 
Ladies’ Coats, 

Ladies’ Mantles, 
Ladies Costumes, 
Ladies’ Riding Habits. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS respectfully invite 
applications for patterns of their new materials for the 
present season. hese are forwarded post free, together 


ou can always carry it in your pocket, 


“ Gaelic Tar” 


i with the ILLUSTRATED Price List (250 Engravings), 
« ” * illustrating the most fashionable and becoming styles for : 
Eton ” Suit. Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. Suit. 


WAUKENPHASTS(& 


ZZ 


BstT WEST END BOOTS 
anpD SHOES. ALWaYs REapy. 


A COMFORTABLE FIT, WITH 
ELEGANT SHAPE, 

BEST QUALITY, 

MODERATE PRICES, 

CASH ONLY. 


Choose your fit, and your number will be registered for future orders, This 
system gives all the advantages arising from special lasts at much less cost. 


SPECIALITIES—GENTLEMEN’S TOUR 
BOOTS, LADIES’ TOUR BOOTS. 


HAYMARKET, 


LONDON, S.W. 


[RON FENCING, GATES, &c. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Catalo; 


ues fi i 6 n. 
BAYLISS, jONES’s “BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


And 3, CRookeD Lang, Kine Witntam STREET, E.C, 


Please name this Paper. 


B ERTHON 

PORTABLE 
BOATS & CANOES. 
|. Prices, from £8, | For 
Yachts, Fishing, 
Shooting, Orderearly 
for Coming Season. 
London Show Rooms 


50, Holborn _ Via- 
duct. Price Lists, 
Testimonials, _ and 


Catalogues Free. 
13 Prize Medals. 


Bie Y 


|FORDYSPEPSIA 3 
| LTR DERANGEENTS 


PRIC 


i HEALD’s 
LIVER 
CURE 


j Supersedes the old-fashioned 
Pill and Draught, and the 
various purgative medicines 
that give temporary relief with 
the result of future suffering. 


LIVER CURE acts 


ef firmly and steadily on the 
Liver, gently stimulates it, and 
removes excess of bile without 
f distressing or acting on the 

owels; an occasional  tea- 
BY Spoonful is all that will be neces- 
sary in the majority of cases, 
but when the health is broken 
down, and the nervous system 
1 impaired from overwork of the 
brain, or over-indulgence in 
eating and drinking, a course 
of this truly wonderful remedy 
assists digestion, strengthens, 
] braces, and invigorates the 
j whole frame, and restores lost 
j energy, capacity for work, and 
enjoyment of life, 

Order ‘*HEALD'S LIVER 
CURE” of your Chemist, 25.6d. 
and 4s. 6d., or free for cash from 
q the Inventor, A. J. HEALD, 
E 2/6 H M.P.S,, Burnham, Bucks— 


f london Depét: 23, Farringdon 
j Street. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NORWICH, 


OF 
IMPROVED APPLIANCES 
FOR THE 
POULTRY YARD, 


mao He KENNEL, AND AVIARY. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free by Post. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Infant’s Cashmere Cloaks, 


Any 


“Excellent quality and good taste? 
Lhe Queen, 


Flannel Morning Wrappers, 21s. 


42s. and 63s. Cashmere Tea Gov-ns, 42s. 


. 4 s. d. s d 
z2 Fine Lawn Shirts, trimmed RealLace . . . . . z 29 e fo) 
6Longeloth NightGowns . . ww wk lg tw kD 49 786 
4 Hair Cord Monthly Gowns * is * 2) 2 re a a a 66 r60 
2 Muslin Robes, tucked ' . = A S . me 48 ~ a e » 8 6 017 0 
1 Muslin Robe, trimmed work . . . 4 1. 6 4 ye ke EO rroa 
x Muslin Robe,richly trimmed . 2. 2. 2. OD OU DE 42,0 220 
g ubcked Petticoats’ is & ai eee a) OW at eh ee oy MS 31 015 
Saxony Day Flannels . ‘ > i . er " s é Emes I 3 
4 Welsh Night Flannels tO mw a Saw AGM, iE ae O15 
4 TwillSwathes . oO Ye aoa wo oe a BR & hee & ro Oo 4 
3 Dozen Diapers . m Bi Ro Se Ge ke mw wee oe, ETE 117 
giblarmeiiPilcheg". 3 ost ee pe ow te ee 076 
2 Macintosh Pilches, 2s,; rSheet,5s.6d. . 2. . 1. oo. _-— o 9 
x Nursing Apron, 5s, 6d.; 2 Flannel,s5s.6¢4. 2. 2... fg ge o 16 
2 Rlannel Nead‘Squares. 3 se ml 4 6 09 
1 Flannel Head Square,embroidered. . 2. 2 . 2 5» « « . 06 0 10 
Flannel Wrapper; s 3. 9: a = © @ @ &% w& & mw e 30 6 0 10 
6 Quilted Bibs. . en ee Oo 4 
rSilk Hood . Danke é . a « . 2 ee ied Fe be a wo FR 8 orm 
x Handsome Cloak, trimmed Lace and Satin . me" % z ee ». & 0 330 
z Berceaunette, trimmed Muslinette, fully fitted . a ee 63 0 340 
1'Basket to match, fully fitted . 2. «6 . «© «© « =. « «4 31 6 TI 
t Ladies’ Swanbill Belt (Registered) . 2. 2k Ase io oe 210 I 
2 Boxes Danish Safety Pins. . » » «© o «© « «© «© «© «© 10 ozo 
£26_¥ 0 


Single Article can be had on application; and, in ordering the above Layette, anything if wished 
can be omitted when not required. 


CHEQUES CROSSED LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 37, PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, LONDON). 


‘* DREMIER” BICYCLES & TRICYCLES., 

Under the Distinguished Patronage of H.R.H, the Prince 
of Wales, H.I.H. the Empress of Russia, H.R.H. the Princess Mary 
Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, H.I.H. Khédive of Egypt, T.R.H. 
Grand Dukes Nicholas and George of Russia, Marquis of Conyng- 
ham, the Right Hon. Ear! Granville, Earl Sefton, Earl Darnley, Farl 
of Portarlington,.Lady Adam, Lady Peel, Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., 
Baron Rothschild, Lord Wimborne, His Excellency Governor-General 
of Barbadoes, Sir Hanbury Tracey, Bart., Sir Henry Thompson, 
Bart., H. W. Eaton, Esq., M.P., G. E, Millais, Esq. 


HIELMAN, HERBERT, and COOPER, 
5 WORKS—COVENTRY. : 
LONDON—1q, Holborn Viaduct; 5, Lisle Street, Leicester Square. "preweR aouiiennives? 


DETECTION 


MPOsSi aon, Spanish Crystals. 


E PPS’S 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO,, 


FAULKNER'S NEW DIAMONDS. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR DIAMONDS OF FIRST WATER, 


These Magnificent Stones 


are set in GOLD, 
MARKED, and made by 
most experienced workmen; 
detection impossible; and I 
DEFYTHE BEST JUDGESto 
‘TELL THEMFROM DIAMONDS. 
The brilliancy and lustre are 
most marvellous, and equal 


HALL 


Homeopathic Chemists. 
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taken honours. 


31884, NOW READY. 
THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. 


S HAMMERS BELOW THE LINE OF 
EN _ SIGHT. 
SoG 


= 


MEDAL, Sydney, 
‘This gun wherever shown has always 
‘Why buy from Dealers when you can 


MELBOURNE 


1879-80.— 


buy at half the price from the wmaker? Any gun sent 


on approval on receipt ©} 
returned if on receip' 


f P.O.0,, and remittance 
t of gun it is not satisfactory, 
et trial allowed. A choice of 2,000 guns, rifles, and 


tate! 9 
mbracing every novelty inthe trade, B,-L. 
guns Yrom eet tos5o guineas ; B.-L, revolvers from 6s. 6d. 


to r00s. 
trated Sheets to G. E. LEWIS, Gun 


i for Catalogue and Illus- 
six Stamey aker, Birming- 
Largest Stock in the World. 


Send 


ham. Established 18 On TTON, 3883" THE GUN 
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x 
BAEC PERIOD " has again taken Honours. 


to RINGS 
WortH TWENTY Gurneas. 


The Stones being real 
Crystals, and splendidly 
faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkalies, and intense 
heat. Allstones set by dia- 
mond setters, and beautifully 
finished, 


Single-stone Earrings, from 
tos. per pair; Scarf Pins, 
Shirt Studs, Pendants, Neck- 
lets, &¢., 308. to £20. Much 
worn for Court and other 
occasions. Testimonials from 
all parts of the World. 
These stonesare daily gaining 
great reputation throughout 
the World, and have been 
awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions, 


The Public _are earnestly 
invited to INSPECT ourmar- 
vellous selection now On 
View which astonishes all 
visitors, 


ScarrF Pin, GOLD,158. 
Smaller, tos. and 12s. 
Case, 18. 6d. 


Broocy, wine Pear. Bopy, 
36s. t 
Ruby Eyes, Diamond Wings. 


and 16s. $ Ditto, with 
Wires, same price. 


Suirt STupS, SOLID GOLD, 23s SET OF THREE, 


NoTIcE.——-These Stones cannot possibly be had 
elsewhere, and are only to be obtained of the SOLE 
IMPORTER and Manufacturer, 


Comet Brooch, 8s. 6d. 2 n 
ARTHUR O. FAULKNER, 174, High St., Notting Hill GATE, London, W. 


New Show Rooms also at 18, New Burlington St. (Corner of Regent St.) 


Estas. 1860.—CAvTION: Beware of Worthless Imitations and Copies of these Engravings. 
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world. 


your diet, exercise, or occupation ; att 


to learn of the Body what 


jts SANDS ARE RUN. 


enjoy or cause good food to agree th 


ness, mental depression, want of 
disastrous diseases, 


Which May Be Prevented. 
See a Large Illustrated Sheet, with each Bottle of 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT, 


ns extermination.” The simple meaning is, y 
ales saree erage no conformity to the laws of life, 


overdraft on the bank of life, &c., avoid the use of E. 


BNos FRUIT SALT.—Errors of eating cw Pcie wes 
at would otherwise disor rt FS ie eidiness, fever ieverche 


ili ick headache, skin eruptions, impure blood, the 
aes ¢ appetite, sourness of stomach, constipation, 


Prepared only at ENO’S FR 


"THE REALLY .GREAT AND SUCCESSFUL 


MEN IN THIS WORLD? 
“rT HOSE who take honours in Nature’s 


i hi ern men and things and obey them, are the really great | I 
ore whieh govers won't learn si all are plucked ; and then you can't come up again. 


when ailing, 
NO'S FRUIT SALT, 


A FRAIL AND FICKLE TENEMENT IT IS, 
WHICH, LIKE THE BRITTLE GLASS 
THAT MEASURES TIME, 

EP OFTEN BROKEN, ERE HALF 


pimples on t 


CAUTION.——_Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked 


i irections in si how to prevent disease. 
imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Directions in sixteen languages 
ee : UIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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vomiting, thirst, and other 


ome great Truth is Loosened, and falls like an Avalanche on the Waiting World. 


_ i - - in-side, go on accumulating tills 
a ee ee ree : Atse GOUTY or RHEUMATIC POISONS from the blood, the 


neglect of which often results in apoplexy, heart disease, and sudden death, 


SE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—Or as a health-giving, refreshing, 


cooling, invigorating beverage, or as a gentle laxative and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, 
use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. ; 
READ THE FOLLOWING:—A_ Gentleman writes: — ‘ West 


. —Dear Sir,—I think it only just to you and fair to suffering humanity that I should bring 
before Biota nilowine facts :—-A. most intinate ftiend of mine, who has been for many years a great 
sufferer from rheumatic gout, was advised by a celebrated I.ondon physician to take two spoonfuls of 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT in a tumbler of water first thing in the morning, the physician at the same time 
observing to my friend, ‘I always take it myself, and find it invaluable, and can confidently recommend it to 
you as the best remedy you can possibly use.’ ‘The above occurrence took place some months since. “My 
friend at once commenced taking the FRUIT SALT, as recommended, and ie benefit he has received is 
something wonderful—in fact, he is quite a new man, Yours faithfully, X. ¥.Z. % 4 J.C 

I guarantee the above Testimonial to have been given unsolicited by a conscientious, good man.—J. C. E, 


ILIOUS ATTACKS.—In bilious people and what are called bilious 
B attacks, the liver is employed in getting rid of excessive quantities of certain ingredients, and when 
it is unable todo so sick headache is produced by the retention of bile in the Mood ENO S$ FRUIT-SALT 
exercises a simple but special action on the liver, by which the secretion of the bile is regulated. In the 
d ficiency, therefore, of the secretive powers of the liver into the intestines, biliousness is caused, and,as a 
tural consequence, great sluggishness of the body and apathy of the mind. In any case where the liver is 
siugeish ENO'S FRUIT SAL will increase its action by natural means, and thus prevent what is termed 
‘the blues.” sata 
USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from sound, ripe fruit, — What every 
i ic Id in the world ought to contain—a bottle o i a 
With Pavel ne Rae PRN jeopardy of le is immensely increased. “All our customers for 
Eno's salt would not be without it upon any consideration, they have received so much benefit from it."— 


Wood Brothers, Chemists, Jersey. : i ; 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before 
the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by 

th niegarabuloue, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly 
pa tointrings upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to 


secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMS, 


 Fno’s Fruit Salt.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless 
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THE MIDLAND COUNTIES 
WATCH COMPANY, 


OF VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


SUPPLY CASH 
ALL Goops (F- “Y\ PRICES 
ar ff DIRECT 


WHOLE. TO THE 
SALE PUBLIC 


Let every 
reader‘of this 
send for our 
BEAUTIFUL 
Rew Carta- 
LOGUE, con- 
taining 1,000 
unsolicited 
testimonials 
and over 500 
fine Copper- 
plate = En- 
Siavings of 
fe at oh es, 

ewellery, 
\ and Electro- 
Plate, sent 
Post FREE 
toany partof 
the world. 


bif GENTLE- 

f MEN'S FINE 
SILVER, flat 
crystal glass, 
258. Labigs' 

INE SILVER 
flat crystal 

> 5 glass, 25s. 

Yourus' Fine Sivver, Flat Crystal Glass, 2ss- 
Lavirs' Gold Levens, in exquisitely chased cases, 
7os. ‘These Watches are frequently sold for treble the 
money. 

Cheques or P.O. to Mr. A. PERCY. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
(By Special Appointments 


to H.M. the Queen and 
1IT. and R.H. the 


ONY CLEAVERS Irish Linen Goods 
au um 
[RISH CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS, Hemmed for Use. All 
Pure Flax. “The Cambrics of Robinson and Cleaver 
have a world-wide fame."—The Queen, Ver dozen— 
Children's, xs. r0'4d. ; Ladies, 2s. rrd.; Gentlemen's, 


3s. 11d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 5s, tid.; Gents’, 
7s. 9d. Samples post free. 


TRISH LINEN COLLARS and 

CUFFS.—Collars.—Ladies’ and Children’s three- 
fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Gentlemen's four-fold, 4s. rrd. 
to 5s. trd. per dozen. Cuffs for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Children, ss, xd. to xos. gd. per dozen, ‘Their 
Irish Linen Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, &c!, have the merits 
of excellence and cheapness.”—Conré Circular, 
Samples post free. 


JRISH LINENS,—Real Irish Linen 


Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. x1d. 
Per yard; 244 yards wide, 2s. 434d. per yard (the most 
durable article made, and far Superior to any foreign 
manufactured goods). Roller ‘Towelling, 18in.wide,334d. 
peryard, Surplice Linen, 844d per yard. Linen Dusters, 
38. 3d. ; Glass Cloths, rie 6d. per dozen. Fine Linens 
and Linen Diapers, rod. per yard. Samples post free 


[RisH DAMASK TABLE 
L IINEN.—Fish Napkins, 2s. x1d. per dozen. 
Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. per dozen. ‘Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2s. irl¥4d.: 2% yards by 3 yards, 5s. 11d. 
each; Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each; strong 
Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per dozen. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and 
embroidered. Samples post free. 


I RISH-MADE SHIRTS. — Best 


quality Longcloth Bodies, with four-fold all-linen 
fronts and cuffs, 358. 6d. the half dozen (to measure 2s. 
extra). New designs in our special Indiana gauze and 
Printed Skirtings and Unshrinkable Flannels for the 
Season. Samples post free, 

ROBINSON and CLEAVER, Belfast. 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 


T? LADIES. 


Egerton Burnett's 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as supplied by him 
for Court Mourning, are in 
great demand. A variet 
of qualities from rs. 2ked, 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a preference for 
black should write for pat- 
: terns direct to 

* EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen 
Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset. 


MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 


SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in thé 
world for all diseases of children, such as teething, 
wind-colic, Sc. It corrects the acidity of the stoiach, 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, .and 
comfort to mother and child. Sold by all chemists at 
1s. 14d. per bottle. . ae 


GOLDEN HAIR, — ROBARE’S 
AUREOLINE produces the beautiful golden 
colour so much admired. Warranted perfectly harm- 
less. Price 5s. 6d. and ros. 6d., of all the principal Per- 
fumers and Chemists throughout the World.—Whole- 
sale Agents: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


OHN BROGDEN, 
“ART GOLDSMITH. 
: GOOD LUCK HORSESHOE 
,22-CARAT GO WEDDING RINGS, 
PROTECTED BY REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING 
SS. 


T° FAT PERSONS. —Agentleman 


who can personally vouch for the efficacy of a 
-EMEDY (doctor's prescription) ‘which will manidly 
-EDUCE CORPULENCY in either sex without 
emi-starvation dietary, exercise, &c., quite harmless, 
‘ill send Recipe on receipt of stamped address, ‘ 
Mr. F. RUSSELL, 15, Gower Street, London, W.C, 


that they-are fully Prepared to execute and 

article that can possibly he required in furnishing at the 
7 Same.price, if not-less, than any other house in England, 

Patterns sent.and quotationsgiven: - $5 


world to select .frdém. 


MAPLE and CO., 
"T OTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
UP# OLSTERERS by appointment 
HER MAJESTY. 
MAPLE and CO.’s Furnishing 


ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the world. 
Acres of show rooms, for the display of first-class furni- 
ture, ready for immediate delivery. Novelties every 
day from all parts of the globe. No family ought to 
furnish before viewing this collection of household 
requisites, it being one of the sights in London. To 
export merchants an unusual advantage is offered. 
Having large space all goods are packed on Bie pee 
Huse by experienced packers,—MAPLE and is 
sondon: 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 


BED-ROOM SUITES by 
MACHINERY. 


500 BEDROOM SUITES, from 


3% guineas to 200 guineas. 


B=ED-ROoM SUITES, 
534 Guineas, 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 
Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Miriton’s Tiles, £10 tos, 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 
Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £10 10s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 

Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 

pte with Minton’s Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 
13 Ios, 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 


or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 
Washstand fitted with .Minton's Tiles, Large Chest of 


Drawers, £18 18s. 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. — Chippen- 

dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs ; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
inlaid ; also satinwood inlaid with different woods, 
to 200 Guineas, 


] LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
free. The largest furnishing establishment in the 
world. Established 45 Years. 


MAPLE and CO, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


BEDSTEADS. Brass 334 Guineas, 
BEDSTEADS, Brass 5 Guineas, 


"TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from, 
From 8s. gd. to 5o Guineas. 


MAPLE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 
and bedding complete. ‘I'he Bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice. Over z0,o00 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from, From 8s. od. to 
30 guineas each, Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
3 guineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 


trade supplied, 
BEDDING. BEDDING. 


SPRING MATTRESSES.—The 
Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices :— 
3it. 3ft.6in, 4 ft. 4 ft. 6 in, 
2Is, 258. 29s. 358. 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS, 
"TURKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. 

THE LARGEST STOCK of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS IN 
EUROPE. 


NTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 


000 of these in stock, some being really 
wonderful curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities and which 
are sold at commercial prices. 


in pine, 


5ft. 
qos. 


B&USSELS CARPETS, 
Superior quality. 

BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
Substantial wear. 

BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
Exclusive designs. 

BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
Greatly improved. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS are now 
manufactured especially of superior quality wools 


and extra quantity of threads. These 
twice as long as the usual drapers’ quality sold as best 
Brussels. The prices are natural igher, but takin, 
into consideration the extra wearableness and improve 
appearance, are far cheaper in the long run.—MAPLE 
and CO., Upholsterers by Royal Appointment to Her 
Majesty, Tottenham Court Road, London; and 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS.—Maple 


and CO.—-3,000 Pieces of Manufacturers’ Best 
-frame Brussels, 


goods will wear 


at 3s. per yard, usually sold at 3s. od. ; 


est quality Tapestry Brussels, but old atterns, at 
18. 914d. These are wonderful value.—MAPLE and 


CO., Tottenham Court Road, 


The effects are myuch richer and 
softer than Brussels-and still more durable, Prices 
from.5s. 3d. per yard:-MAPLE and CO., London, :* 


ee 
Q®DER. DEPARTMENT, ._ 
MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to 


state that this department isnow so organised 


supply any 


MAELE. and CO., Mannfacturers 


of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 


immediate shipment, the largest assortment in the]. 
Orders for exportation to‘any [ 
part of the globe packed carefully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
reference, 


APLE and CO.—Steam Cabinet 
FACTORIES, LIVERPOOL ROAD: N°: 


MITFORD PLACE, and BEAUMONT PLACE, W’ 


MAPLES: and co, L_oNDon. 


85, 


+ - - 
WV. LTON n CARPETS, of extra |- 
‘Ws quality, all the newest designs” fi BR 4 — 
MAPLE bnd CO have the largest selection of these. 
‘favourite carpets. 3 


L>E4TH and ROSS’S COLUMN 
of APPROVED SPECIFICS and SPECIAL 
PREPARATIONS. 


‘Fair hand, smooth skin, how beautiful ye are.” 


AUROSINE (the New Remedy) 
Preserves the Hands, the Skin, the Lips, prevent- 
ing Chaps and Roughness, removing traces of exposure 
to inclement cold and sea air, smooths the surface, 
whitens, renders supple, and imparts healthy tint to the 
skin, frees without injuring the pores, is most ‘pleasant 
to use, quite'colourless, and not greasy. Highly ser- 
viceable in cases where the skin is abrased. Excellent 
for cracked lips, tetters, and sore lips. Vegetable, not 
mineral, agreeable in perfume. In bottles, xs., 1s. 6d, 
and as. 6d. ; by post, zs. 3d., 1s. od., 35. 


praulats ieee g, aah 
:J.S. BIR and CO., Patentees and Sele 
ee 38, Dey Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Sold by Watchmalers 5 by Dealers Everywhere, 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, NZ.” 


: RY’S CARACAS 
FR¥s F COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article.”"-Standard, 


PURE COCOA ONLY, 


“ Her teeth were pure as virgin ivory.” 


ANTISEPTIC TOOTH TINC- 
TURE, or LIQUID DENTIFRICE, .- 
The best and finest preparation for the Teeth and 


? 
A, F RY’S Cc Oo Cc QO A Gums, is confidently recommended. While whitening 
Coco f EXTRACT, the Teeth, it peausevee the Enamel, hardens the Gums, 
improves their colour, cleanses and fixes the Teeth, and 


“Strictly pure.”—W, W, STODDART, 


counteracts decay. Disguises tobacco odour, and 
sweetens the breath, In bottles, 1s., 15, 6d,,and 2s, 6d. ; 
post free, rs. 3d,, 1s. gd., and 2s. gd. 


.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


‘ Depression fled, and vital force returned.” 


BERBERIN E. 


For Deranged Liver, Indigestion, and Constipa- 


SALLY PRESCRIBED by the FACULTY. 
UNIVERSS A laxative and. refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 


For CONSTIPATION, 
| AMAR Es Hemorrhoids, tion, This valuable remedy removes Headache, 
Bile, Headache, Nausea, and Bilousness. Acts healthfully, gives tone 
Loss of Appetite, to the stomach, dissipates dulness, giddiness, and 
Cerebral Congestion, | prostration. There is no equal remedy as BERBE- 
1EN Prepared by E. GRILLON, | RINE for Colic or Achings in the Loins and Kidneys. 
jpX? Chemist of the Paris Faculty, | It is admittedly unrivalled, and all who suffer from any 
» QUEEN ST., City, London. | of these distressing ailments will do well to employ this E 

Tamar, unlike Pillsand the usual | avowed remedy. Sold by. all Chemists, in bottles, 

Purgatives, is agreeable to take, | 13. 174d. and 2s. od. ; post free, 1s. 3d. and 3s. THE FINEST LIGHT FOR DINING AND 

and never produces irritation, - DRAWING ROOMS. 
RILLON.  norinterferes with business or ‘Its fragrancy and cleansing powers were seen.” 


pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 
2s, 6d. a Box. STAMP INCLUDED. 


DN NEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


This pure Solution is the best remed a 
ead- 


PRice’s PATENT CANDLE 
MPANY, | IMITED. 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


LORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
leasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth _ 
fom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ‘The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d. 


ORE’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
THE NEW TOILET REQUISITE, 

Is unquestionably the Soap of the Day. It owns 
nothing superior, being practically perfect in purityand 
strength, to thoroughly cleanse the skin, while’ free 
from soda. Lathers instantaneously, is perfectly solu- 
ble, luxurious in , washing or shaving. A single trial 
convinces. DORE'S TRANSPARENT SOAP main- 
tains the skin’s natural complexion, while benefitting 
it, while its emollient properties are undoubted, In 
boxes, 1s. and 1s. 6d., containing three cakes each. 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


D!INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 


i its. 
info ALL CHEMISTS. 


“ ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS,”— 
Symptoms of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 
with special advice as to Diet.—‘ This little pamphlet 
appeals, foretbly to those who have allowed the palate 
to decide everything for them, and have paid the 
inevitable penalty of their folly."—Glode. Sent for One 
Stamp. J. M. RICHARDS, Publisher, 92, Great 
Russell Street, London. 


“GFl A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. —It 
instantly relieves and cures severe scatds, burns, 
sprains. bruises, toothache, headache, pains in the 
side, joints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rheumatic 
pains. “Caken internally cures at once coughs, sudden 
colds, cramp in stomach, colic, diarrhoea, and cholera 
infantum. PAIN KILLER is the great household 
medicine, and has stood the test of Fifty Years. Any 
chemist can supply it at rs. rgd. and 2s, 9d,” 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 


—HAGAN's MAGNOLIA BALM gives a Pure 
and Blooming Complexion. 


“T breathe again, and freely court the breeze.” 


LYKALINE, 
THE APPROVED REMEDY FOR 
Curing Coughs, Catarrhs, and similar ailments. _ Miss 
Melville, 40, Upper Mansell Street, Swansea, writes to 
Messrs. Leath and Ross :—‘ My niece for the past five 
years has suffered from Hay Fever, and could Hck Bet 
anything to relieve it until she heard of your GLYKA 
LINE, It has done her much good. Hers was a 
stubborn case. I send this in common justice that 
others may find the benefit from GLYKALINE.” Of 
this approved remedy for diseases of the respiratory 
tract, the best and speediest specific for coughs, colds, 
catarrh, asthma, and influenza, another correspondent 
(Mrs. Bruce, Lesarrach, Roscrea) says:—“It acted 
almost miraculously with me. In a-bad case of bron- 
chitis I used it only three times, and was perfectly 
cured.” GLYKALINE effectually relieves disorders 
of the mucous membrane, so prevalent at this season, 
and relieves the breathing. For Coughs and Colds this 
remedy is unprecedented. “Talon Rouge,” writing in 
Vanity Fair, under date March 17, 1877, says :—“ This 
medicine has the valuable property of CURING cgld in 
the head. The discoverer ought to be ranked among 
the benefactors of the human race. The other morning 
I woke with the feeling of general depression, the cer- 
tain precursor of a catarrh, I sped to the nearest 
chemist’s, found the longed-for remedy, and BEFORE 
NIGHT WAS PERFECTLY CURED. It is called GLYKA- 
LINE." This independent contributor to Vanity Fair 
testifies that THREE DRors of GLYK ALINE taken at 
intervals of an hour will cure the most obstinate cold. 
He bears witness in his letter to the healing properties 
of this remarkable specific, sure and prompt to relieve 
the sufferer. GLYKALINE is sold in bottles, 1s. 134d., 
2s. od., and 4s, 6d. ; post free, rs. 3d., 35., and 4s, od. 
Full directions with each bottle. Sold by all Chemists, 


CURLING A PLEASURE WITH THE 


“T ANGTRY ” INVISIBLE HAIR 

CURLER. a 

The Simplest, Quickest, and 
most effective curling device ever 
made. Cannot break or get out of 
order. Are used cold. Adopted 
by the Queen of Fashion, and 
y acknowledged by all to be the best. 
Sample box sent on receipt of 7 or 
13 stamps. 


CauTIon. — The genuine only 
has our Signature upon the Box. 


G. FOOT and SON, 
« x01, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


As Supplied to H.S. Highness the Grand Duchess 
ladimer, Russia. 


W 
"THE “PALKA” JERSEY, 


Made of a 
Lustrous 
Stockin g- 
nette Fabric, 
trimmed in the 
newest style— 
with Gold, 
Silver, Steel 
or Plain Color 
Braid. Colors 
—Black, Navy, 
Seal, Myrtle, 
aaa &c. In 
ore ering, give 
size of Waist * 
and Bust. 

PRICE: 


26s. od. 


Post freeinthe 
United King- 
dom. 


It Restores and Preserves 
Youthful Beauty. Its effects are Gradual, Natural, 
and Perfect. ltremoves Redness, Blotches, UGS, 
Tan, Sunburn, and Freckles, and makes a Lady of 
Thirty appear but Twenty. The MAGNOLIA 
BALM makes the Skin Smooth and Pearly, and 
Imparts a Fresh Appearance to the Countenance. 
HAGAN'S MAGNOLIA BALM has been established 
nearly Forty Years, and is Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR.—If your hair is furaing: grey or white, 
ox falling off, use “I'he Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it 
will positively restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its eriglualicalong, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most * Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle, Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
Soild everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


‘ Balmy sleep gave her repose.” 


EURALINE, 
‘THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, 
Cures Toothache, Neuralgia, andall Nerve Pains. Itis 
reliable for Rheumatism, Gout, and Sciatica, and 
invaluable for Face-Ache. Often acts instantaneously, 
giving freedom from pain and enduring relief, however 
intense has been the attack. NEURALINE is cele- 
brated asa sure specific. In many cases a single appli- 
cation effects a permanent cure. Sir James Matheson 
received undoubted testimony in the following letter 
from Mr, Edgar, of Butt Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, 
N.B.:— "Mrs, Edgar cannot fully express her thanks 
to Lady Matheson for the NEURALINE. It proved 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY SHE HAD EVER 


Illustrations of 


APPLIED. The relief was most instantaneous.” 
HEALTH FOR ALL NEURALINE js sold by all Chemists in bottles, | ther Styles 
0) LL QO WAY $ PI LL S. | 1s. zd. and 2s. od.; by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. Illus. : 
trated directions with each, BILDER 
THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD 
ee : 2 a ‘Grateful and good as dew on parched soil,” GODBOLD, 
Correct all Disorders of ZONISED OIL. ty 2,2 Sidney 
Jace, 


THE NEW PREPARATION 
FOR THE HAIR. 
Nourishes and improves it, arrests decay and weak- 
ness, stimulates the growth, and eradicates prejudicial 


The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS 


They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages; and as a 


Leicester Sq., 
London, W. 


General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed, L s s r BHOYOGRAPHS! PHOTOGRAPHS !! 
influences while strengthening the fibre. Not bein, : 
a dye, this new OIL ie easily applied, being mnerele [MPORTED Direct from the Conti- 
required to be brushed well into the roots. Confidently nent, Classical Figures, Statuary, Sacred and 


FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES OR FOR 
HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 


BENSON'S SPECIALLY-MADE 
“FIELD” WATCH, 


Secular Photographs, Portraits of Celebrities, Pretty 
Women, Actresses, &c. Selections sent for approval 
without deposit. Price Lists and Sam les, post-free, 
four stamps.—CONTINENTAL NOVELTY COM- 
PANY, 106, Strand, London, W.C. 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST and 
WHATIS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name and 
county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketah, 3s. 6d,; colours, 7s, The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on Seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 2os, Solid 
‘old ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 429. 
anual of Heraldry, goo Engravings,3s. od.—T. CUL- 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner of St, Martin’s Lane, 


recommended by purchasers and correspondents, 
Sold in bottles, 15., 1s. 6d., and 2s, od post free, 1s. 3d., 
Is. od., and 3s. 


‘Essential curative, most welcome.” 


OPONTALGIC ESSENCE, 

? A Liquid Stopping for Decayed Teeth. Rapidly 
applied, speedily hardens, completely protects the 
exposed nerve, gives perfect security and ease, causes 
no inconvenience, and aids mastication, It is of 
simple application. This valaable Preparation, attested 
by many users, is sold in bottles, 1s. 134d. and 2s, gd. ; 
Post free, 1s; 3d, and 3s. 


“ Nature regained her normal powers,” 


HOSPHO- MURIATE of QUI- 
NINE, A SPECIAL PREPARATION 
4 FOR GENERAL DEBILITY. 

This Specific has extraordinary claims upon the 
reader's attention. It may be honestly said to resusci- 
tate and renew the failing system, as it removes Lassi: 
tude, Headache, Sleeplessness, while soothing the dis- 
turbed temper, strengthening the memory, equalising 
the spirits, and correcting the ravages made by Ner- 
vousness, Excitement, and Depression. All who 
suffer from Exhaustion and Brain-weariness may rely 
on deriving relief from this peculiarly powerful restora- 
tive. Directions with each bottle, 15. 1¥4d., 2s, gd., and 
4s. 6d. ; post free, rs, 3d., 3s., and 48. od. 


‘ VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 

Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. | Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
50 ‘Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d. 
—T. CULLETON, Seai Engraver, 25, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin’s Lane), W.C. 


ULLETON’S Guinea Boxof STA- 
TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the Engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any partfor P.O.O. order.—T, CULLETON, 25, 
Cranbourn St. (corner of St. Martin’s Lane). 


‘Insidious, undermining foes, begone!” 


2 ORM. POWDERS. ve 
- : Py a ppecially prorated 3: om irene 
wet t oe | Anthelminicum, “Suitable for bot! _Adults an, LKINGTON & (ore) 
= oo ‘ 5 ig vs Children. “Most effective in expelling Worms, 4 
GOLD ENGLISH KEYLESS Teper ite einen” pigeons | Ft ELECTRO PLATE, 


-that the injurious effects caused by Worms are very 
serious, not only to the physical system of children, 
but to their mental development, as the balance of 
Nature is constantly interfered with by the irritation 
of parts. These WORM ,POWDERS remove 
Intestinal Worms of large size, and give speedy 
relief. With directions, price 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
post free, 


CLOCKS and BRONZES, 
ELSINGTON & CO. 


AL E RONOMETER, 
Sonne WITH PATENT BREGUET 
WHICH ENTIRELY THE 

SUDDEN VARIATION CAUSED IN.» si 

ORDINARY LEVER WATCHES BY HUNT. 
JEWELLED * ‘a : [MPROVE- 
EWELLED AND ALL LATEST IMPROVE 
GUARANTRED "ENTIRELY ‘OF MY" BEST 


TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
Cee Re, &e. 
ustrated Catalogues post free. 
ELKINGTON & CO.,22, Regent Styaran Moorgate Sa 


f I “HROAT AFFECTIONS AND 

HOARSENESS,—All suffering from irritation of 
the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the almost immediate relief afforded by the use of 
“Brown's Bronchial ‘l'roches.” These famous lozenges 
are sold by most respectable chemists in this country at 
1s. 1d per box, People troubled with a “hacking 
cough,” a “slight cold,” or bronchiai affections, cannot 
try them too soon, as similar troubles, if allowed ta 
Progress, result in serious pulmonary and asthmatic 
affections, See that the words, “Brown's Bronchial 
‘Troches”areon the Government Stamp around each box. 


lll 
Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
EDWARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and published by him 
at 190, Strand, both in the Parish of St. Clement 
Danes, Middlesex.—Aprit, 5, 1884. 


.. Remove the Cause, and.the Effect shall cease.” 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR 
COMMON COMPLAIN'S, and Complete 

Catalogue’. of,, Homceopathic Medicines, . Medicine 

Cases, ‘and List. of London and Provincial Homeo- 
athic:” Practitioners, with Catalogue ‘of useful 
omecopathic Works, sent post free on application 


TO 
LEATH . AND ROSS, 
PUBLISHERS and HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
THE PHARMACY, . 


5 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; and 9, VERE 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ALL PARTS OF 
£25 DRAFT WITH OR 

SILVER, SAME QUALITY, fre, 

PAMPHLETS FREE, GIVING FULL-PARTICU- 
THIS WATCH AND ALL OTHERS MADE AT 


BENSON'S, Ludgate Hill, and Old 
BOND STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 


